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MR. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN AND 
THE DICTATORS 


WILLIAM THOMAS MORGAN 


N AUGUST, 1914, Great Britain went to war when Germany 

invaded little Belgium. Twenty-four years later she became an 
accomplice before and after the fact in permitting Hitler’s absorption 
of Austria and Czechoslovakia. At first sight, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s actions with reference to the Czechs seem to be dia- 
metrically opposed to her diplomatic and economic interests. Her 
age-old policy has been based upon the idea that no single nation 
should secure the hegemony of the Continent of Europe. Yet diplo- 
matic experts assure us that authority of the Third Reich in Europe 
today far exceeds that attained by the German Empire under William 
II. The account below attempts to explain what seems to be quite 
as much of a Diplomatic Revolution as the one so characterized at 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

In recent years British diplomacy appears to have had St. Vitus 
as its patron saint, and it has caused the journalists many sleepless 
nights. An examination of the reactions of the Foreign Office to 
seven international crises in as many years may reveal the guiding 
principle, if any, in its international relations. 

Britain is at once the greatest commercial, colonial, financial, and 
naval power in the world, while few others are more highly indus- 
trialized. Her interests, economic and political, are truly world- 
wide. From the beginning of the twentieth century British relations 
with the Continent have been exceedingly close, being vitally con- 
cerned recently with all the problems leading to and arising from 
the World War. The peace treaty was an inglorious compromise 
between French realism and American idealism. In the League of 
Nations Woodrow Wilson felt he had provided a means for peace- 
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fully revising treaties. Profound student of government that he 
was, he nevertheless forgot two fundamental things: that the new 
diplomacy rested on the “quaking-bog” of the Versailles Treaty; and 
that this treaty had to be carried out by the old type of diplomat, 
practically untouched by the post-war spirit. Our Senate’s repudiation 
of the League furnished Britain an excuse to cancel a treaty, by which 
America and England had guaranteed France’s eastern frontier. 
Britain later offered such guarantees to France, but not until the latter 
had sought security in treaties of the pre-war type with Poland and 
the Little Entente. 

France, however, did not depend entirely upon military alliances. 
When Germany defaulted on reparations, France occupied the Ruhr. 
She also attempted to find collective security through the League, 
sponsoring a Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, which recommended 
general reductions of armaments and pledged League aid for its 
members, who were victims of aggression. England did not relish 
the plan, and it was dropped. Soon thereafter, with the support of 
the British Socialist premier, France championed the Geneva Proto- 
col (1924), which represented a long move towards world peace. 
Partly on account of a change in the premiership, partly because of 
Dominion opposition, Britain rejected it also. 

Balked in these attempts, France explored the next year at 
Locarno the possibilities of a regional pact. The initiative definitely 
rested with France and Germany. The late Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
England’s representative, at first considered the plan “unwise” and 
“premature,” but persuaded that it might limit Britain’s liabilities 
to the area east of the Rhine, he finally supported it. The Locarno 
treaties were, for Britain, no advance toward collective security, since 
her cabinet insisted that it must be the sole judge of the urgency, 
and that the pacts meant no increase in its obligations. The Briand- 
Kellogg Pact likewise owed little to Britain. The idea originated in 
America, and was warmly welcomed by France. The pact itself was, 
unfortunately, emasculated by American and British reservations. 
Still more disastrous, it had to be implemented by diplomats of pre- 
war vintage—the old, old story of new wine in old bottles. 

Despite the Wilsonian shibboleth, post-war diplomacy continued 
to be, if possible, even more secret and tortuous than ever. At the 
Washington Conference in 1922, where Britain actually gave a lead, 
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definite progress was made in naval disarmament. Collective secu- 
rity and reparations, however, were problems impossible to separate. 
After the peace, British and American financiers soon became con- 
vinced of the astronomical character of reparations. During the 
Ruhr occupation, they secured in the Dawes Plan a drastic reduction 
of them. Despite bounteous Anglo-American loans, Germany con- 
tinued to complain, and five years later (1929) the sum was, by the 
Young Plan, again materially lowered. The American depression 
followed immediately, and by the summer of 1931 was world-wide. 
Germany faced bankruptcy, and President Hoover attempted to 
ameliorate the situation by suggesting a year’s moratorium on repara- 
tions. Later at the Lausanne Conference, European states practically 
wrote off reparations, provided the United States would cancel the 
debts due her! Financial necessities probably stimulated the moves 
towards disarmament, for on September 21, 1931, twenty-two nations 
agreed to a “General convention to improve the means of preventing 
war.” France and Germany signed it; Britain did not. 


I 


The first serious challenge of Britain’s sincerity as to collective 
security, however, came in 1932 over Manchukuo. Although the 
League branded Japan the aggressor, Britain would not join America 
in refusing to recognize any territory secured by aggression, but 
secretly encouraged Japan. 

Britain’s attitude at the disarmament conferences was equally 
ambiguous. Diplomats, in general, talked eloquently of the crying 
need for disarmament, but once around a council table, they did 
everything but disarm. The majority seemed willing, however, to 
prohibit bombing from the air, but Britain’s representative, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, opposed it, frankly because his country 
employs that method against rebellious tribesmen. While English 
representatives at Geneva discussed disarmament, their cabinet at 
home quietly increased armaments. Earlier Baldwin had questioned 
the whole basis of collective security as “perfectly impractical” and 
“scarcely worth considering.” With “appalling frankness,” more- 
over, he later confessed that for three years the cabinet was committed 
to the program of rearmament, which it dared not publicly avow, 
because the public favored collective security. Baldwin also stated, 
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somewhat gratuitously, that Britain’s embarrassment was due funda- 
mentally to America’s refusal “to support President Wilson in his 
effort to guarantee security to France.” 

MacDonald, titular premier (1931-1935), displayed somewhat 
more sympathy for collective security, and agreed to a modest four- 
power regional pact with France, Germany, and Italy, which Musso- 
lini so much desired. The cabinet once again protested that Britain 
thereby had not increased its obligations. Although this pact has 
been the basis of the Nazi program ever since, it received little atten- 
tion at the time, perhaps on account of the absorbing interest in the 
approaching World Economic Conference, which was widely 
heralded, but accomplished nothing. 

While publicly championing disarmament, the government neg- 
atived the Labour program directed to that end, and announced plans 
for two oversized cruisers. The annual Conservative conference 
favored increased armaments. Disgusted with British lukewarmness, 
and possessed of definite knowledge that Germany was. rapidly re- 
arming, France in 1934 endeavored to form an Eastern Locarno, 
and sent M. Barthou, her Foreign Secretary, to visit Eastern Euro- 
pean capitals. Upon his return, he was promptly invited to West- 
minster, which appeared sympathetic to such pacts of mutual assist- 
ance, because they conformed to the Covenant. Barthou’s assassina- 
tion, however, forestalled further progress. 

The British people at this time suspected that their government 
had abandoned collective security—a suspicion known today to be 
well founded, although the cabinet then categorically denied it. The 
Nazis were outraged by British insinuations that they were largely 
responsible for the armaments race. To quiet Hitler, the Premier 
sent Foreign Secretary Simon to Berlin. Some days before his ar- 
rival, Hitler reintroduced conscription; and upon Simon’s departure 
the Fuehrer calmly announced that the Reich had just attained air 
parity with England! 

After this humiliation, the government followed France’s example 
and endeavored to regain its prestige by diplomatic visits to Warsaw, 
Prague, and Moscow. Stalin was most friendly towards collective 
security, but no headway was made elsewhere. A conference of 
France, Italy, and England at Stresa took place in April, 1935. As 
negotiations of a most delicate nature were in train, a Westminster 
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dispatch announced that Britain would not increase her diplomatic 
commitments. MacDonald, personally in charge at Stresa, indig- 
nantly refuted the insinuation, but the dispatch, nevertheless, called 
the tune, for the final agreement stated that the “three powers find 
themselves in complete accord in opposing by all practical means any 
unilateral treaties which may endanger the peace of Europe.” The 
geographical limitation takes on a sinister meaning. England knew 
of the three-months-old Franco-Italian treaty, which gave Mussolini 
freedom of action in Africa, and was also aware of Italy’s preparations 
to attack Ethiopia. The Duce naturally believed that he was con- 
ceded freedom of action outside Europe, such as Japan had exercised 
in Asia for four years. 

A few weeks after the Stresa agreement, the cabinet concluded 
a naval treaty with Germany by which she was permitted to build 
up to 35 per cent of British strength. This shocked the diplomatic 
world. Was Britain compounding with a felon, who had just broken 
the Versailles Treaty by reintroducing conscription? Italy and France 
blazed with wrath, and public indignation in Britain waxed great, 
just as the League of Nations Union announced the startling results 
of their “peace ballot”! 

To stimulate a peace program, Lord Cecil had organized, 
through the League of Nations Union, a national referendum on 
collective security and the League. It was an astounding success, 
polling 11,640,000 votes. An overwhelming majority favored the 
League, some four-fifths of them even supporting military sanctions 
against an aggressor. 

This announcement placed the government emphatically on the 
defensive, and caused Baldwin to explain that England’s frontier was 
now the Rhine. In the light of recent developments, may he not 
have implied that her international commitments did not extend 
east of that river? Lord Stanhope said that Britain favored collec- 
tive security as a “means of preventing war, but not of punishing a 
nation which reverted to war”—a pronouncement which Mussolini 
must have welcomed. Baldwin, again most gratuitously, begged the 
issue by insisting that Britain would never agree to blockade any 
country with her navy, until she had ascertained what America 
would do. 
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II 

The government was hard put to defend itself in the Abyssinian 
matter. Its attempt to bribe the Duce with a part of British Somali- 
land was scornfully rejected. Having mobilized her fleet in the 
Mediterranean, Britain asked France to support her in case of attack 
by Italy. When the latter hedged because of earlier commitments 
to Mussolini, England requested the League to apply sanctions 
against Italy. England’s apparent volte face may have been due to 
changes within the cabinet, which characteristically separated on its 
long summer vacation without deciding upon any policy. Britain’s 
aged, tired cabinet members scarcely function at all during week-ends 
or summer vacations. Hitler and Mussolini both realize that the 
English cabinet is perpetually on holiday, and arranged their coups 
accordingly. Being summoned from various pleasure resorts in 
Western Europe by the threat of a European war, the cabinet hast- 
ily decided to support the League. Sir Samuel Hoare, the new 
Foreign Secretary, journeyed to Geneva to state that Britain con- 
sidered collective security through the League the keystone of her 
policy. 

Despite such unequivocal utterances, Mussolini correctly sur- 
mised that England would not fight alone for sanctions, and that 
France would not fight at all. Some months ago Robert Dell stated 
in the New Statesman and Nation that meanwhile Baldwin was 
negotiating with Italy through the French Ambassador at Rome! 
France and England were unwilling to help enforce sanctions that 
really mattered, particularly on oil, although Marshal Badoglio 
confessed that the Italian army ran embarrassingly short as it was. 
Months later, the Home Secretary stated that the government was 
“not prepared to see a single ship sunk . . . in the cause of Abyssinian 
independence.” Cabinet members, especially Baldwin, claimed re- 
peatedly, and once more, most gratuitously, that it was impractical 
to enforce such sanctions because of America’s attitude. Yet Roose- 
velt went much farther than the British, and reluctantly abandoned 
plans for punishing the aggressor because of Baldwin’s Fabian tactics. 

Two months after Hoare had stated that the League was the 
“keystone” of British policy, he sponsored the celebrated Hoare- 
Laval proposals, which would have handsomely rewarded the aggres- 
sor. This was the cabinet’s reaction to a second test on collective 
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security, and nothing in Britain’s diplomatic history ever lowered 
her prestige so rapidly. It shocked Europe and America far more 
than had the Anglo-German naval treaty. England simply boiled 
with indignation. Yet all that had happened might have been an- 
ticipated from the limitations in the Stresa Pact and Baldwin’s over- 
tures to Mussolini—knowledge of which had been carefully guarded 
until after the general election in November. The government felt 
the impact of an outraged public opinion, and it was snowed under 
with protests against this stultification of British diplomacy. Hoare 
was sacrificed on the altar of Demos. Although forced to resign, he 
was, after “a period of quarantine,” appointed Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, later becoming Home Secretary and a member of the inner 
cabinet. Eden, his successor, repented at Geneva. The proposals 
were emphatically repudiated, but the government’s attitude towards 
sanctions did not change. 

No adequate explanation of this episode is yet possible. Britain 
was, perhaps, afraid of war; certain it is that France and England, 
fearful lest Hitler take advantage of their preoccupation with Ethiopia 
to make some new demonstration in Europe, wished to renew the 
Stresa front. Hoare acknowledged later that the government had 
utilized this method to demonstrate to the League of Nations Union 
that collective security was impractical. The government also utilized 
the threats of war to win decisively a general election. The cabinet, 
having gained a five-year lease of life and a mandate to speed up re- 
armament, immediately returned to the more practical policy of 
regional agreements. As Kingsley Martin well said: “The Govern- 
ment had only adopted the League policy for the period of the elec- 
tion; it betrayed the League as soon as it was once again securely in 
office.” 

Il 

Such pusillanimity or dishonesty helped bring about Britain’s 
third testing. Britain’s reluctance to promise France security against 
Germany forced France into a pact with the Soviet on February 27, 
1936. Four days later, a League committee met to set a date for 
applying the embargo on oil. They reached no decision, largely be- 
cause of France’s obstructive tactics. Within a week, however, 
Germany exploded a diplomatic bombshell by reoccupying the 
Rhineland. France immediately demanded sanctions against Ger- 
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many, even military ones, but found Britain unwilling to assume 
her obligations under the Locarno Pact. 

Britain, instead, strove to bring France and Germany together. 
Even the ill-starred Edward VIII is supposed to have used his in- 
fluence in that direction. For three years, Anglo-German diplomacy 
has clearly had the same general aim—to revamp the Locarno Pact. 
Britain desired to reduce her liabilities to the area west of the Rhine. 
Hitler, however, would accept such a pact only if France repudiated 
her Russian treaty, leaving him free in Eastern Europe. England’s 
great desire for such a four-power pact explains her patience with 
Hitler’s many diplomatic snubs in the last two years and a half. 

British and French prestige sank rapidly as the dictators went 
from one triumph to another. France suspected British opinion of 
moving rapidly Naziward—a suspicion borne out by an examination 
of her press. In July, 1935, the London Times stated: “A clear 
understanding with Germany would not solve all the problems of the 
world but it would be a strong foundation upon which to build, and 
British opinion means to try out.” The previous month, the Edin- 
burgh Dispatch contained a similar editorial. The Odserver and 
Lord Rothermere’s popular organs were far more emphatic. Beaver- 
brook, another press baron, also favored regional pacts, such as a new 
Locarno, as tending toward isolation. The friendlier tone toward 
Germany of the monthly reviews was quite noticeable for October 
and November, 1936. Some papers even insinuated that England 
had backed the wrong horse in 1914. This feeling became so obvious 
that the Dean of Canterbury expressly warned Germany not to take 
too much for granted as she did a quarter century ago. In recent 
months the American-born Astors have been accused of being the 
leaders of the Germanophil group in England. The palatial London 
home of the Marquis of Londonderry, until recently a cabinet mem- 
ber, became the second headquarters of the German Ambassador, 
Ribbentrop, who is very close to Hitler. Londonderry is even ac- 
cused of withholding, while Secretary of State for Air, information 
from the cabinet of Germany’s rapid strides in air rearmament. These 
matters came eventually to public attention through a “scoop” by 
the Chicago Daily News. Months ago an American journalist wrote 
prophetically that the “overwhelming impulse among British Con- 
servative leaders is still to reach an ‘understanding’ with Germany.” 
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IV 

The Spanish war has given the British cabinet a fourth severe 
testing. In general, this government has displayed a far greater fear 
of Communism than Fascism, as is well set forth in two articles in 
the 19th Century for April, 1937. Baldwin’s conception of Com- 
munism as revealed in Parliament was positively naive: “Commu- 
nism has bred something besides itself. It has bred Fascism. I do 
not think there was any Fascism in Italy before Communism began. 
The same thing is true of Germany.” England not only championed 
the principle of non-intervention in Spain but forced France to do 
likewise. Spanish insurgents have, consequently, been supplied with 
arms by Germany, by Italy, and even by Portugal, a vassal of Eng- 
land, while the Loyalists have been denied them by England and 
France, contrary to international law, and despite a prior financial 
arrangement with France. 

The Ethiopian and Spanish wars raised the vital question of 
England’s hegemony in the Mediterranean, which heretofore had 
been taken for granted. During the former conflict, she refused to 
use her authority to close the Suez Canal. Since then the Montreux 
Convention and the grant of Egyptian independence have likewise 
reduced her influence in that area. Italy secured possession of the 
Balearics at the beginning of the Spanish war, and it was even ru- 
mored that Britain might abondon the Mediterranean route to the 
Orient for the longer but safer one around Africa. 

During the last three years Britain has endeavored to cultivate 
more pleasant relations with Italy, but the outburst of British anger 
at the Hoare-Laval proposals frustrated such plans. France and 
England failed, moreover, at the autumn session of the League in 
1936 to secure the exclusion of Ethiopia. Nevertheless, at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet early that November, Premier Baldwin went out 
of his way to congratulate Britain upon concluding a commercial 
agreement with Italy, and emphasized Eden’s statement that Anglo- 
Italian relations in the Mediterranean were not “divergent, but 
complementary.” 

Some days later, Eden stated in Parliament that so far as breaches 
of non-intervention by Germany and Italy were concerned, “I wish 
to say categorically, that I think there are other governments more 
to blame.” Recent revelations brand this as false, for even at that 
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time Mussolini conceded he had sent forty thousand troops to Spain. 
An Anglo-Italian agreement, however, was completed, but as the 
Non-Intervention Committee ostensibly labored to isolate Spain, 
Italian troops poured in to aid General Franco. 

England, meanwhile, urged on by influential newspapers, moved 
entirely outside the League towards an accommodation with Hitler. 
Although the Fuehrer’s first condition was that France must desert 
Russia, Baldwin persevered, and stressed a new Locarno, as “the 
first step towards a European settlement.” The Odserver demanded 
that France choose between Britain and Russia, and that the latter 
recognize the existence of a “Middle Europe under German leader- 
ship.” Even earlier, Beaverbrook had insisted upon “elbow room” 
for Germany. The general uneasiness over England’s attitude was 
shown by Belgium’s return to her pre-war status. A Fascist victory 
in Spain would, except for British support, render French isolation in 
Western Europe complete. Yet this would seem to be the hope of 
the right-wing Conservatives in Britain. The Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee has never honestly functioned, but on every occasion when 
France wished to end this transparent sham, Britain has insisted on 
continuing it. Meanwhile, the cabinet flirted alternately with the two 
dictators. If perchance dictators have a sense of humor, they must 
have laughed in their sleeves, as Britain coaxed or scolded each in 
turn. Chamberlain, the new Premier, moved at once toward friend- 
ship with both dictators. The British government announced that 
Von Neurath, German Foreign Secretary, would visit England, and 
immediately the Conservative press played it up as a great oppor- 
tunity to negotiate a Western Locarno. At that moment France was 
passing through a financial crisis, Russia was executing several of her 
leading generals, and Bilbao was being captured by Italian soldiers. 
Capitalizing this situation, Hitler claimed that his warship Leipzig 
had been attacked by a Loyalist submarine, and demanded that Eng- 
land and France co-operate in punitive measures against Valencia. 
When they refused, the Fuehrer cancelled Von Neurath’s visit, and 
Germany, together with Italy, withdrew (for the second time) their 
Mediterranean patrol. 

Hitler’s action was practically an insult, but it did not seem to 
disturb the Premier, who, being assured, according to “Augur,” 
that Germany would not support Mussolini in the Mediterranean, 
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turned within a few weeks to Italy. He engaged in a personal cor- 
respondence with the Duce, hoping, perhaps, by proffers of financial 
assistance to effect some agreement. The Spanish venture alone has 
been most expensive for Mussolini—and the end is not yet in sight. 
Although a conference between the two nations was tentatively ar- 
ranged for the early autumn (1937), Italy joined Germany in de- 
manding immediate recognition for Franco. Running true to form, 
the British cabinet, without reaching any definite decision on non- 
intervention, dispersed for its summer holidays. Once more its 
vacation was ruined. England and France wished to take over the 
duties of patrol, which Germany and Italy had surrendered, but the 
dictators would neither permit it nor resume such duties themselves. 
Mysterious submarines, moreover, began to prey upon British, 
French, and Russian commerce in the Mediterranean. OnSeptember 1, 
the British destroyer Havock was attacked, the eighteenth instance 
within a month. 

Britain was aroused, and even the diehard newspapers demanded 
that something be done—and at once. And it was. Within a fort- 
night England and France took drastic steps at the Nyon Confer- 
ence to curb pirate submarines. Mussolini failed to attend, because he 
was busily preparing for his ceremonial visit to Germany. Besides, 
he had no idea that any action would be taken. Piracy in the Med- 
iterranean suddenly stopped. Momentarily, moreover, it seemed 
that the French and British might take summary action if Mussolini 
persisted in delaying the withdrawal of his legions from Spain. France, 
presumably with the approval of Britain, was expected to open her 
Pyrenees frontier for the free passage of military supplies to the 
Loyalists. 

Once more, however, Britain allowed Mussolini’s bluff to win, 
and the problem was referred to the Non-Intervention Committee, 
which continued to slumber as Spain burned. Not until after two years 
of talk about the withdrawal of troops, did a single Italian detach- 
ment depart from Spain. Meanwhile, Britain sent commercial agents 
to protect the interests of her merchants in the area occupied by the 
rebels, in which one British magnate indicates they enjoy a thriving 
trade. M. Blum recently suggested that Britain might be loaning 
Franco money, that he may free himself somewhat from the in- 
fluence of the dictators. It seems highly probable that Britain ex- 
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pects to enact the role of honest broker between the weakened 
Spanish factions, although the possibility now seems a bit remote. 


Vv 


The fifth testing of British diplomacy occurred in the Far East. 
Hitler’s anti-communist alliance with Japan in November, : 1936, 
paved the way for Japan’s recent attack upon China, and fore- 
shadowed the Black International, completed some months ago by 
the adhesion of Italy. Britain and Japan may have had for some 
years an agreement about their spheres of interest in China. If so, 
it was upset during the last year by three events: the formation of the 
anti-communist alliance, the rapid development of Chinese national- 
ism, and the turning of the theater of war toward the South. 

The war around Shanghai proved most embarrassing to Japan, 
and exceedingly expensive to British merchants, who had a billion 
dollars invested there, most of which now seems a total loss. Russian 
weakness resulting from the army purge, British absorption in Span- 
ish affairs, and German friendship furnished Japan a golden oppor- 
tunity for continuing her penetration of China. Britain felt herself 
even more powerless than she did in Ethiopia or Spain. She, there- 
fore, acclaimed Roosevelt’s Chicago speech in October, 1937, as 
affording an opportunity for a vigorous protest. The cabinet was 
careful to make it clear, however, both before and after the worse- 
than-useless Brussels Conference, that Britain would go just as far 
as Uncle Sam and no farther. In recent weeks the surrender of Han- 
kow and Canton has endangered Britain’s prodigious economic in- 
vestments in those areas. 

Immediately after the announcement of the “Geritjap” alliance, 
which was directed mainly against Russia, Chamberlain turned once 
more to Hitler, who hoped to play the part of mediator in the Far 
East. While Eden was busily engaged at Brussels, a British cabinet 
cabal decided to send Lord Halifax, a pronounced Germanophil, to 
sound out Hitler after, it was rumored, preliminary arrangements 
had been made by airplane trips of Lords Londonderry and Lothian 
to Berlin. Eden, as upon four previous occasions, felt impelled to 
resign, but refrained, lest he might appear to have been forced out 
by the dictators. 


We can only speculate upon what was accomplished by Halifax’s 
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mission. Its purpose, however, seems fairly clear: to prepare the 
way for a new Locarno Pact. Although Hitler had long clamored for 
the return of German colonies, just prior to Halifax’s journey he ex- 
pressed a willingness to waive such claims for six years in return for 
a free hand in Eastern Europe that he might bring under his con- 
trol the Deutsche Volk outside the Reich. This meant specifically 
—Austria and perhaps Czechoslovakia. 

It seems barely possible that Hitler secured Chamberlain’s tacit 
approval of. his ambitions in Eastern Europe. Chamberlain may 
possibly have invited the French Premier and Foreign Minister to 
London to confront them with the possibility of an Anglo-German 
treaty, and ask them to choose between Britain and the Soviet. A 
strong sentiment in high quarters in Britain unquestionably favored 
such a move. It was sanctioned by the Times, whose editor is a close 
friend of Halifax, and warmly supported by the Odserver and the 
Evening Standard. ‘The latter suggested telling the French ministers 
that England was “. . . not prepared to fight to prevent the Austrian 
people from choosing . . . the political complexion of their govern- 
ment, nor will we go to war to prevent a German in Czechoslovakia 
acquiring the same freedom of self-determination as we insist on for 
... Ulster.” 

vI 

A certain credence is lent to the theory of an Anglo-German 
understanding by later developments, in which British diplomacy 
received its sixth testing. In January, 1938, France warned Britain 
that Hitler was preparing to march into Austria. A month later the 
Fuehrer carried out his army purge. A month later still Hitler 
summoned von Schuschnigg, Austria’s Premier, to Berchtesgaden, 
and commanded him to take into his cabinet certain outstanding Nazi 
leaders in Austria. Within a month, during which Eden was finally 
forced to resign because of open attacks upon him by the dictators, a 
German army seized Austria without more than a formal protest of 
the British Government as to the methods employed. During the 
hours Hitler was serving his ultimata upon von Schuschnigg, the 
German Foreign Secretary (ci-devant Ambassador) was giving a great 
farewell dinner at his Embassy in London, with the British Premier 
and several cabinet members as his guests. The chorus of pro-German 
papers in London, supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury, mean- 
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while sought to justify this coup as a bloodless revolution, desired by 
the majority of the Austrian people. Since Czechoslovakia was clear- 
ly the Fuehrer’s next objective, France asked Britain to state its 
policy in such a contingency. The British statement was so evasive 
that it has aroused a suspicion that the British understanding as to 
Eastern Europe goes back to the Anglo-German naval treaty of 
1935, or at least to Halifax’s visit. 

The Austrian coup served two purposes for the British cabinet: 
to justify a policy of all-speed-ahead in rearmament and to facilitate 
an Anglo-Italian treaty. The new budget, with a considerable in- 
crease in taxation, provided for the former. The treaty, which was 
to become operative as soon as Italian troops were withdrawn from 
Spain, revealed the diplomatic fiction of the British non-intervention 
policy. Although Chamberlain announced that he would not nego- 
tiate with Mussolini if he persisted in sending aid to Franco, the 
treaty has been completed. For months Eden and Chamberlain 
announced that they had no “official” information that the two dicta- 
tors were violating the non-intervention agreement. More recently 
Chamberlain kept insisting upon the same thing, and when smoked 
out by the Opposition with evidence no one could gainsay, took 
refuge in the statement that such aid had not materially changed the 
situation. Every newspaper, however, carried news for some weeks 
that Franco was going from one victory to the other, because of 
reinforcements of Italian and German airplanes, tanks, artillery, 
munitions, and soldiers. 

At first sight the Anglo-Italian treaty might indicate the inten- 
tion of putting Hitler in his place. It may possibly have two other 
purposes: to gain badly needed financial support for Italy and to 
pave the way for an Anglo-German agreement. Britain has urged 
France to make her peace with Italy, but the French are encountering 
great difficulties in trying to do so. Yet Britain continues to insist. 
If France and Italy, England and Italy, England and Germany, and 
Italy and Germany are all tied together by treaties, it may be fairly 
easy to bring them all into a new Locarno, which would isolate Rus- 
sia, and give Hitler a free hand in Eastern Europe. 

The Anglo-Italian treaty has disappointed both Mussolini and 
Chamberlain. Each expected a speedy victory for Franco. But the 
stubborn Loyalists fight on; the insurgents continue to sink British 
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merchantmen in contravention of international law; and Mussolini, 
who is in dire financial straits, has asked Chamberlain to put the 
treaty into effect immediately. Public opinion in Britain is outraged, 
and Chamberlain has experienced considerable difficulty in keeping 
even his supporters in line. As the Opposition lambasted him for 
truckling to Mussolini, whose airplanes were sinking British ships, 
Chamberlain stated that he was unwilling to go to war to protect 
merchants profiteering in trade with Loyalist Spain. To the neutral 
observer, however, it looks like another case of blackmail with 
Mussolini saying: “You either loan me money or I bomb your ships.” 
Chamberlain’s direct appeal to Mussolini brought a halt in the at- 
tacks, but also reinforcement for Franco, whose final victory, never- 
theless, still seems far off. Mussolini, however, made a gesture of 
withdrawing a part of his infantry from Spain; Chamberlain pro- 
fessed his satisfaction, and Parliament ratified the treaty. 

The strengthening of the Anglo-French military alliance might 
appear to point to a stiffening of Britain’s attitude towards the dicta- 
tors. A close reading of the published agreement reveals, however, 
that France made practically all the concessions, and one of them 
referred to Czechoslovakia. And this, despite the fact that this little 
state threw itself upon the mercy of France and Britain, and asked 
them frankly to advise her what she must do to be saved—from the 
fate of Austria. The military arrangement was ominously silent on 
that vital point. 

vi 

It was clear to any diplomat, despite the Nazi promise to respect 
the territorial integrity of Czechoslovakia, that Hitler’s next move 
would be against that little state, largely because of her alliance with 
France and Russia. When France immediately asked Chamberlain 
what he would do in case the Nazis invaded it, he replied that he 
would not be hurried into a decision. Yet it is almost inconceivable 
that the British cabinet had not already made up its mind. It was 
shrewd politics, however, to give time for the public indignation to 
cool off. The cabinet eventually announced that it could make no 
definite commitments as to Czechoslovakia, and Chamberlain frankly 
told American correspondents last May that Britain would not fight 
for Sudetenland. Meanwhile the pro-German papers in England 
attacked the Czechs for insisting upon their freedom of action, and the 
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French for presuming to ask for guarantees against Hitler’s next 
move in Central Europe. 

Britain was obviously not interested in this area. Two years 
earlier the Times stated that Britain had no choice but to arm fully 
and swiftly to insure “safety from attack and of averting war from 
Western Europe. ... But any such act of aggression against any part 
of the British Empire . . . or in the neighboring parts of Western 
Europe, will always be met with the full force of her armed 
resources.” This semi-official organ of the government had told 
Hitler all he needed to know before he had moved so decisively 
against Austria. On May 21 Hitler had a dress rehearsal in the 
form of a demonstration against the Czechs. The British Ambassa- 
dor, himself a Germanophil, had a long interview that day with 
Ribbentrop, who used language of such a nature that the Ambassador 
warned British residents that women and children must leave Berlin, 
though later that warning was recalled. Hitler’s plans were stopped 
on that occasion not by diplomatic interchanges, but by the Czech 
nation in arms. Hitler characteristically neither forgot nor forgave. 
Besides, the accession of Czechoslovakia seemed absolutely indis- 
pensable to his policy. Not only was its frontier an insuperable 
obstacle to his eastward expansion, but its munition works, industrial 
resources, and war materials were needed for a self-sufficient Reich. 
It was, moreover, allied with Hitler’s enemies, and had become a 
haven for political refugees from both Austria and Germany. Be- 
sides it might, if it resisted him, force France to come to its aid, 
so that Germany would not be termed the aggressor in case she made 
war upon France. 

Hitler’s peace of mind was disturbed by the increasing evidence 
of close Anglo-French co-operation, even in military affairs. He 
was surprised at the warmth of the greeting received by the King 
and Queen of England upon their visit to Paris. As a result, the 
Fuehrer sent his trusted lieutenant, Captain Fritz Wiedemann, to 
speak with Chamberlain. Soon afterwards the British Premier an- 
nounced that Lord Runciman was going to Prague in an unofhcial 
capacity, to see whether he could not find some ground of accommo- 
dation between the Czechs and the German-speaking Bohemians. 
Since Czechoslovakia had already thrown herself upon the mercy of 
France and England, this might seem to be an answer to their prayer. 
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It was true, of course, that Runciman had no apparent qualification 
for such a task, as he did not speak either Bohemian or German, 
and was entirely ignorant of the historical basis of the controversy. 

On August 2 Runciman left for Prague where he acted through- 
out, perhaps unwittingly, as a decoy for Hitler. From the outset 
neither Herr Henlein, Sudeten leader, nor Hitler paid any attention 
to the English peer. As early as August 5 Mussolini knew that 
Hitler was intending a demonstration in force, presumably for the 
benefit of Benes and Runciman. Between May 1 and August 11 
Nazi airplanes had violated Czechoslovakian territory seventy-eight 
times. Although Continental papers stated a week later that a large 
measure of mobilization had taken place in Germany the previous 
day, the British press ignored such news until August 15. This 
suggests a considerable degree of censorship. By the time the Czechs 
were convinced: first, that because of Hitler’s pressure, the Sudetens 
would accept nothing short of immediate annexation; and, secondly, 
that Britain felt that since German expansion was inevitable, it were 
better that it be diverted down the Danube, rather than in the direc- 
tion of British colonies. Hitler might thus come definitely into con- 
flict with Stalin over the Ukraine, so that the question of German 
colonies might be delayed until the Greek Kalends. 

Feeling mounted so rapidly in England that on August 27, Sir 
John Simon, Chancellor of the Exchequer and a member of the 
inner cabinet, felt called upon to repeat the warning issued by 
Chamberlain in March, that it was probable that Britain might be 
drawn into the struggle, in case France went to the assistance of the 
Czechs. This tepid statement did not encourage the Czechs, or slow 
up Hitler in the least. Not until a week later did the French begin 
active military preparations. At Westminster, meanwhile, cabinet 
meeting succeeded cabinet meeting, one of them lasting nearly three 
hours, without any tangible result, beyond informing the Nazis that 
Britain was reluctant to make any definite preparation for war. 
Sensing this defeatist attitude of the cabinet, the Trade Union Con- 
gress asked it to stand by Czechoslovakia. As the Nuremberg love- 
feast of the Nazis reached its climax on September 12, the pro- 
German press was most active in London. The Odserver, the lead- 
ing Sunday paper, which is owned by Viscount Astor, urged upon the 
Czechs the cantonal idea existing in Switzerland. The London Times, 
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when the tension was at its height, blandly suggested that Sudenten- 
land should be annexed to Germany, without either a plebiscite or 
any guarantees of the new boundaries of the Czech state! The fore- 
most journalist in Prague during this period also speaks of the 
remorseless pressure put upon President Benes by Britain. 

In this defeatist atmosphere Hitler delivered his now famous 
Nuremberg tirade against Benes—really a declaration of war against 
the Czechs—and the Sudetens accepted it as such. Anarchy de- 
veloped on the western borders of Czechoslovakia, where the Sude- 
ten Nazis were openly encouraged by Berlin. Chamberlain at that 
moment stunned the world by announcing a visit to Hitler at Berch- 
tesgaden. He had asked especially to be invited. Hitler apparently 
did not reply in person, or if he did, the answer was couched in such 
terms that it has never been printed. It was assumed that Cham- 
berlain had gone to warn the Fuehrer, but what he received was an 
ultimatum demanding the immediate dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia. He returned to London with this ukase. After consulting 
his colleagues, Chamberlain waited upon the King. The French 
Premier Daladier and Foreign Secretary Bonnet, like lackey boys, 
were summoned posthaste to London, and were induced to favor the 
presentation of this ultimatum to Benes. Although Bonnet met 
Chamberlain half way, the original impulse to give Hitler what 
he wanted, seems to have come from the British Premier. 

But even this abject Anglo-French surrender failed to satisfy 
Hitler, as Chamberlain soon discovered in his two stormy meetings 
with him at Godesberg. Chamberlain’s calm, dispassionate account of 
what happened at these meetings is the most damning indictment of 
Hitler that has yet been made. Apparently he raved like a maniac 
until Chamberlain, to save his own reason, walked out. Hitler abso- 
lutely refused to abide by the ultimatum he had himself proposed a 
few days before. He frankly explained that he never anticipated that 
Chamberlain could get his own government to accept its terms. He 
made not the slightest concession, demanding the right of immedi- 
ately occupying a larger portion of Czechoslovakia than he claimed at 
Berchtesgaden. Chamberlain tells us that he “bitterly reproached 
the Chancellor for his failure to respond in any way to the efforts 
I had made to secure peace. In spite of these plain words, these 
conversations were carried on in more friendly terms than any that 
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had yet preceded them.” The general atmosphere of the earlier ses- 
sions must have been hectic, indeed. 

Chamberlain returned home a sadder, but certainly not a wiser 
man. The sense of the dramatic still remained with him. As Musso- 
lini joined hands with Hitler, Daladier and Bonnet were summoned 
once more to London, as both France and England began to pay 
serious attention to their defences. On September 25 President 
Roosevelt appealed to Hitler to draw back from the brink of war. 
The next day Chamberlain in his brief broadcast referred to Hitler’s 
Godesberg demands as “unreasonable,” and Roosevelt sent another 
and more urgent note to Hitler. Under the direction of Duff Cooper 
the British fleet was at last partially mobilized. By this time, Cham- 
berlain personally appealed to Mussolini to intervene with Hitler. 
This was done by telephone. With Europe apparently on the verge 
of war, Chamberlain made to the Commons his long explanation of 
his interviews with the Fuehrer. As he was finishing his defence in 
a very pessimistic vein, he was handed a note from Hitler, inviting 
him to a four-power conference at Munich. 

This crisis did not lack the dramatic touch; in fact, it suggests that 
it might have been staged. Italian papers that morning printed news 
of the Munich meeting, and City financiers were advised from Paris 
and Switzerland that there would be no war. At Munich the next 
day, the two dictators, Chamberlain, and Daladier made the final 
arrangements for the obsequies of Czechoslovakia, by which Hitler 
was, instead of using force, to get his wishes in five instalments. Benes 
gave way to superior wiles and force, after his confidence in his allies 
had been gradually undermined. 

The New Statesman and Nation referred to it as the “Murder 
of a Nation,” and the leader in the Spectator was headed “Division 
or Destruction?” Chamberlain returned amidst the loud acclama- 
tions of his people, who had been saved from war. To the more 
critically minded he seemed to place too much importance upon the 
memorandum which bore Hitler’s signature, for history has no 
record of any national leader who can repudiate his promises so 
readily as Hitler. As the days passed, even Chamberlain trusted 
his fellow-dictator so little that he ordered full speed ahead in arma- 
ments, and public opinion began to wonder whether the price paid 
for peace had not been too heavy. Particularly so, since Hitler was 
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gradually taking over all the territory claimed in his Godesberg 
ultimatum, and speedily reducing the remainder of Czechoslovakia 
to the status of a vassal state, while Olympian-like, he scolded British 
political leaders, who criticized the Munich agreement. 

The Spectator noted that Hitler had “not needed to move a 
man across the frontier, since in this case Czechoslovakia had friends 
influential enough to guarantee her subjection. . . . The fate of 
Czechoslovakia was decided without the knowledge of the Parlia- 
ment of Britain or France, and without consultation with Czecho- 
slovakia itself.” Atlee, the Labor leader, referred to it as “one 
of the greatest diplomatic defeats that this country and France had 
ever sustained,” and as the triumph of the “law of the jungle.” The 
Munich agreement was also characterized as a second and more dis- 
astrous Austerlitz. The Manchester Guardian carried the criticism 
a step farther: “England and France have known some humilia- 
tions in the last few years, but none so great as this. Our name is 
mud in the United States and the Dominions, the smaller European 
states having thrown up all faith in the saving of European order, 
are scrambling to declare their neutrality or to seek safety in agree- 
ment with Germany.” 

Why was Russia not consulted by France and England? One 
writer insists that the simple news of a military conversation between 
England and Russia would have kept Hitler from getting out of 
hand. It seems reasonably certain that Bonnet misrepresented to the 
French cabinet the stand of Russia, who stood quite ready to aid 
her allies in case Hitler marched. Britain clearly did not relish the 
idea of co-operating with Russia against Germany. It is equally evi- 
dent that until the last moment neither France nor England made 
any real preparations for war. This caused Mr. Eden to say on the 
day of the Nuremberg speech: “To unofficial observers it must seem 
that the lack of military, naval and aerial preparations for an emer- 
gency which is now known to be possible in the near future is likely 
to confirm Hitler and his associates in the belief that the Western 
powers, especially Great Britain, are bluffing.” Professor Keynes 
maintains that neither “the Prime Minister or Herr Hitler ever 
intended for one moment that the play-acting should devolve into 
reality,” a statement reinforced by Robert Dell. 

In the United States the reaction to the Munich agreement was 
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frankly critical, and somewhat “outraged by the spectacle of British 
and French ministers carrying out Hitler’s orders to assassinate a 
friend.” According to the New York Times, an examination of the re- 
action of the American press “reveals a sentiment that Czechoslovakia 
has been betrayed by France and Britain, that war has only been post- 
poned, and not avoided, and that it is not the business of the United 
States to have any part in the affair.” The New York Post ends its 
excoriation of their action, by thanking God for the Atlantic Ocean. 
Professor F. L. Schuman insists that Chamberlain and Hitler worked 
in perfect unison throughout, one furnishing the peace gestures and 
the other the threats. 

British diplomacy on the basis of the foregoing account seems to 
have been entirely consistent. Baldwin insisted that Britain must 
not look beyond the Rhine, while Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
and Mr. Chamberlain have all been equally interested along with 
Herr Hitler in a new Locarno which would at once isolate Russia, 
and limit Britain’s commitments to Western Europe. Like his great 
father, the British Prime Minister is friendly to Germany and has a 
pronounced fondness for the British Empire, which has in recent 
years displayed an ever increasing tendency to get out of hand. 

It is much too early to attempt to account for Britain’s present 
program. At best it would be a most difficult task to explain the 
diplomatic policy of a nation with such varied interests. It seems 
fairly clear, however, that the dominating factor, which alone explains 
the attitude of the cabinet, is a bitter hatred of Russia and Commu- 
nism, compounded of a lively fear lest if Britain took up arms against 
Fascism in Italy, Germany or Spain, she would drive all three into 
Communism, which would immediately prove fatal to British trade. 
One British cartoon portrays the four Anti-Marx Brothers, Cham- 
berlain, Daladier, Hitler, and Mussolini. The government’s atti- 
tude has been typically bourgeois, with its motto—Business as Usual. 
In this it has the united support of the ultra-popular press, which is 
emphatically of the “Big Business” type, as three of them have a 
daily circulation approaching two million. The cabinet displays this 
same attitude by its refusal to control profiteering in its colossal 
rearmament program, which has been primarily responsible for 
its virtual collapse, particularly in its preparations against air raids. 

The government may likewise have feared the strength of paci- 
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fism as revealed by the peace ballot. This spirit has been greatly 
intensified by the ill-advised propaganda as to air-raid precautions, 
which made it clear to the dullest mind that the British fleet and their 
twenty-odd miles of silver sea, no longer provided protection against 
a powerful air force. The growing political and economic indepen- 
dence of the Dominions, and increasing restlessness throughout her 
far-flung empire, particularly in India, South Africa, and Palestine 
may well have given Chamberlain furiously to think of the probable 
fate of the Empire in case the Mother Country participated in 
another world war. It is rumored that during the late crisis South 
Africa served notice upon Westminster that the fate of Czecho- 
slovakia was no concern of hers. If he actually feared all this, it is 
obvious that he should wish to limit his commitments elsewhere, as 
Britain’s economic investments in China seem to be melting away. 

Finally, there was the evident mental unpreparedness for war 
of the aged, weary team that make up the inner cabinet. They 
fought for time with the double hope that they might either com- 
plete their rearmament, or that the Fascist dictators might outlive 
their usefulness, and their countries return to a more conventional 
type of government and economic life. 
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WALTER LYNWOOD FLEMING: 
SOUTHERN SCHOLAR 


MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, JR. 


HE APPEARANCE of the posthumous history of Louisiana 

State University by Walter Lynwood Fleming suggests a word 
of appreciation ‘by one who was his intimate associate in that insti- 
tution. 

Fleming was born in Brundidge, Pike County, southeastern Ala- 
bama, in 1874. After attending the local schools he farmed for a 
few years, taught school, attended college, taught school, attended 
college. The college of his choice was the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn. He received the degree of bachelor of science 
in 1896 and remained at Auburn three years longer, as an instructor 
and assistant librarian. Academic duties were interrupted by the 
Spanish-American War, in which Fleming served as an officer of 
the Third Alabama Volunteers. He was detailed as Quartermaster 
for the Hospital of the Second Division of the Fourth Corps, and 
remained in service until 1899. 

Having taken the degree of master of science at Auburn in 
1897, Fleming was looking towards further advanced study. At 
Auburn he had been under the influence of that rare soul and able 
teacher, Dr. George Petrie, who cultivated Fleming’s natural flair 
for history and encouraged him to attend a university. Like so 
many other Southerners interested in the history of their section, 
Fleming was attracted to Columbia University by the fame of that 
unique scholar, William A. Dunning. Fleming and Dunning made 
an almost perfect combination of disciple and teacher. After taking 
the degree of master of arts in 1901, Fleming was awarded a lecture- 
ship at Columbia, and set about the preparation of perhaps the most 
scholarly of the works on Reconstruction which emanated from 
Dunning’s seminar—Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama 
(1905). This was much more than a mere doctor’s dissertation, in 
contents, in style, and in scholarship. The same year Fleming pub- 
lished another monograph in the same field, Recomstruction in the 
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Seceded States. He also edited for publication Lester’s and Wilson’s 
Ku Klux Klan. 

Columbia had joyously awarded him his doctor’s degree in 1904. 
Meanwhile he had accepted a professorship at the University of West 
Virginia and had married. His bride was Mary Wright Boyd, 
daughter of Dr. David F. Boyd, sometime president of Louisiana 
State University and of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Three 
daughters and one son (William Leroy Fleming, M.D.) were born 
of this union. 

As an editor Fleming’s most notable work was his Documentary 
History of Reconstruction (1906), in two volumes. It is still indis- 
pensable to the student of that period. He served on the boards of 
editors of the Historians’ History of the World, The South in the 
Building of the Nation, and the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 
Articles were contributed to the Americana, Britannica, and Nelson’s 
encyclopedias, to the Photographic History of the Civil War, and the 
Cyclopedia of American Government. The following are some of his 
more notable contributions to periodicals. The list reveals both his 
versatility and his main bent: “The Buford Expedition to Kansas,” 
American Historical Review, October, 1900; “The Religious and 
Historical Rite of Feet Washing,” Sewanee Review, January, 1900; 
“Jefferson Davis, the Negroes and the Negro Problem,” Sewanee 
Review, October, 1900; “Jefferson Davis’s Camel Experiment,” 
Popular Science Monthly, February, 1909; “ ‘Pap’ Singleton, Moses 
of the Colored Exodus,” American Journal of Sociology, July, 1909; 
“The Religious Life of Jefferson Davis,” Methodist Review, April, 
1910; “Ex-Slave Pension Frauds,” South Atlantic Quarterly, April, 
1910; “William Tecumseh Sherman as a History Teacher,” Educa- 
tional Review, October, 1910; “Jefferson Davis at West Point,” 
Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society, X; “Jefferson 
Davis’s First Marriage,” ibid., XII; “The Early Life of Jefferson 
Davis,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, April, 1917. Several 
of these essays were reprinted by Louisiana State University and dis- 
tributed as university bulletins. “Deportation and Colonization: An 
Attempted Solution of the Race Problem” was most appropriately the 
initial chapter in Studies in Southern History and Politics (1914), 
written by former students of William A. Dunning and dedicated to 
him. 
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Fleming’s larger works include William T. Sherman as a College 
President (1912), The Sequel to Appomattox (1919), Freedmen’s 
Savings Banks (1927). At the time of his death he was engaged 
upon a history of the Ku Klux Klan and a biography of Jefferson 
Davis. It is a lasting sorrow to the historical profession and the 
world of scholarship that he did not live to complete these two 
studies, for undoubtedly they would have been the definitive works 
in their respective fields. While at Louisiana State University he 
was persuaded by the alumni association to undertake a history of the 
institution. The first eleven chapters were actually printed, though 
never bound and distributed. By the time Fleming had completed 
another eight chapters, the funds of the association gave out, and the 
work was laid aside for more prosperous days. This time did not 
come in his lifetime, so recently the Louisiana State University Press 
decided to publish these nineteen chapters, which constitute a history 
of the institution from its beginning as a military academy until 
William T. Sherman, through the presidency of Dr. James W. 
Nicholson (1888-1896). The Press received the aid and encourage- 
ment of Mrs. Fleming in bringing out this charming and scholarly 
volume. Almost simultaneously with its appearance, the University 
announced that the graduate school would foster an annual series 
of lectures in history to be known as the Walter Lynwood Fleming 
Lectures. In the spring of 1937 the course was inaugurated by 
Professor Charles W. Ramsdell of the University of Texas—a per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Fleming. 

The transition of Fleming from West Virginia to Louisiana was 
unique. Up to that time Professor Arthur T. Prescott—later of the 
University of the South—had taught all the history, political science, 
economics, and sociology given at the University. In the spring of 
1907 he convinced President Thomas D. Boyd that this work should 
be divided into at least two departments. Prescott elected to keep 
the political science, etc. “Have you anyone in mind for the his- 
tory?” asked Boyd. “Yes, Professor W. L. Fleming of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia.” “I can’t recommend him; he married 
my niece.” ‘Well, will you recommend the establishment of a 
chair of history and leave the rest to me?” “Yes.” At that time 
Prescott was the secretary of the Board of Supervisors of the Uni- 
versity. At the June meeting, when they had voted to establish the 
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chair of history, Boyd said: “I have no nomination for the chair.” 
Prescott interpolated: “I have!” So well pleased was Dr. Boyd with 
Fleming, that it was feasible for him and Prescott, next year, to per- 
suade the President that each needed an assistant. Boyd felt that 
his budget would allow each of them merely enough for an instructor. 
So the two Machiavellis combined their funds, engaged one assistant 
professor, and divided their overflow, giving him several courses from 
each department. Their choice fell upon Dr. William O. Scroggs, 
a brilliant scholar now with the Council on Foreign Relations, whom 
Fleming had known at Auburn. He was given some courses in 
history, some in political science, and all the economics and sociology. 
In a few years he built up these two so that not only had he been 
advanced first to the rank of associate professor, then to that of pro- 
fessor, but his title became professor of economics and sociology. 
Just before that change of title, he invited me to substitute for him 
in the summer session, as a result of which, on the recommendation 
of Scroggs, Fleming, and Prescott, I was retained as associate pro- 
fessor of history and political science, to take the work in those de- 
partments Scroggs had been doing. Thus I came into intimate con- 
tact with Fleming, and for the next five years was thrown with him 
daily. So I know whereof I speak when I say that he was a great 
teacher, a rare scholar, a charming personality and a noble man. 

As a teacher Fleming was full of enthusiasm, original ideas and 
plans, only a few of which may be mentioned here. One of his 
theories was that the head of the department should be responsible 
for the freshmen: get them started right, and any instructor could 
teach the seniors, but let the freshmen be started wrong, and Socrates 
and Dunning would have hard work with the upper classes. Ac- 
cordingly, he had the freshman sections scheduled so that each month 
he could exchange sections with one of his subordinates, and within 
the semester, teach each freshman section at least once, make sure it 
was being started on the right lines, and get acquainted with all who 
were electing history. This plan had the additional merit of keep- 
ing his subordinates on the alert, as the sections they were teaching 
would soon fall under Fleming’s expert eye and hand, and faults in 
their instruction would stand revealed. With characteristic modesty 
he said to me one day: “You know, I am not sure this plan of mine 
is so good for me as it is for the students. It gives them a little 
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variety by a change of teachers—but the sections I get from Miss X 
are better prepared than the ones I give her”—which did not deceive 
either Miss X or me, nor encourage us to relax our efforts. To keep 
himself and his associates from getting into ruts with given courses, 
Fleming had two devices. Certain courses would be alternated: say, 
the course on the French Revolution would be given in 1908-1909, 
omitted next year in favor of a course on the history of Latin Ameri- 
ca, and so on. With courses which he regarded as so fundamental 
that they must be given every year, he alternated the instructors: thus 
one year he gave the course in the general history of the United 
States, while I gave that in American biography. Next session we 
reversed those. So far as I know, Fleming was the first to introduce 
a course in biography into American universities. This was in 1913. 

A great deal of his time was given to committee work, which he 
did splendidly, but much of it was so routine that, however important, 
I felt it a waste of excellent material to have Fleming’s brilliant mind 
occupied with what any instructor could have done, under his direc- 
tion. Ina friendly manner I used to “bawl him out” about this occa- 
sionally, but it did no good. He felt that if the University wanted 
him to do such committee work, that was a part of his duty, and he 
would not shirk it. Even so, he accomplished more than most men 
in the real work of his subject. He had an amazing faculty of ac- 
complishing much work with little seeming effort. He never ap- 
peared busy, always had time to listen to his students and colleagues, 
and chat with them. Yet he carried as heavy a teaching load as any 
one on the faculty, did more committee work than most, read much 
general literature and still managed to do some research every day, 
and publish an occasional book or article. 

Naturally, as a successful teacher, he had a keen sense of humor. 
But it was a genial one, not a satiric one. Even when he returned the 
laugh on you, one felt that Fleming was laughing with you, not at 
you. I well recall my first meeting with one whom I had long 
admired for his brilliant scholarship. I arrived in Baton Rouge of a 
June afternoon, when it must have been 90° to 95° in the shade. 
Dr. Scroggs, who had “imported” me, met me at the station and 
took me to the excellent quarters he had reserved for me. After 
dinner he took me to Fleming’s house. Scroggs and I, naturally, 
wore coats; Fleming met us without a coat, and after welcoming us 
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said: “It’s too hot to put on a coat.” “Don’t apologize,” I began. 
“That’s not an apology; that’s an ultimatum. Have a cigar.” Once 
when he was dining at my home I asked: “What part of the chicken 
do you prefer?” “I don’t know; what parts are there?” “Any you 
want, there is more than one chicken on this platter.” “No, I mean 
what are the parts of a chicken?” “Nonsense, you know that as well 
as I do.” “No, I don’t. When I was a child all the best pieces were 
given to the grown-ups. Now that I am parent, the best pieces are 
saved for the children. Hence, so far as I know from actual, per- 
sonal experience, a chicken consists of neck and feet.” 

Once he came chuckling into my office and related the following 
experience. That morning he had called upon a sophomore to report 
to the class on an assigned topic. A very inferior report was pre- 
sented. After telling the perpetrator that he should be ashamed to 
present such a grammar-grade report to a college class, Fleming 
pointed out that his data were inaccurate. “Where did you get that 
stuff anyhow?” “Out of a red volume on Mr. Bonham’s reserve 
shelf. It is called Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, by 
Walter L. Fleming, Professor of History in West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Ever hear of him, Doctor?” When the delighted howl of 
the class had subsided, Fleming ejaculated: “Er-e-r-er I have told 
you before that you must not cite my books in my classes. You 
may do so in Mr. Bonham’s classes, if he will let you, but not in 
mine!” 

To appreciate the sweetness and greatness of his nature, one 
had to see the man in his own home. He was practically a perfect 
husband and father. An eloquent tribute to the wholesomeness of 
his soul is the affection and admiration felt for Fleming by his “in- 
laws.” Once when his little son had a violent attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism, it was found that no one could soothe, comfort, and 
divert him as his father could. A very pleasant sight on rainy days 
was Fleming with his two-year-old daughter. This young lady had 
a great penchant for going down town when it rained. So the 
neighbors and passers-by would behold a man of six feet two, calmly 
strolling along the street, in the crook of his left arm a tiny tot, 
over whom he held a vast umbrella, with the right hand. Safe and 
dry in her lofty nest, the little girl regarded the damp world with 
contented eyes—and her steed seemed just as happy as she. 
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Usually the lure of home kept Fleming in Baton Rouge all the 
year. Occasionally he was induced to teach in the summer sessions 
of other institutions. It was while he was doing so at the University 
of Texas, in the summer of 1917, that he accepted the call to Vander- 
bilt. President Boyd imparted the news to me with the air of one 
announcing the death of a beloved relative—and I did not wonder. 
At Vanderbilt Fleming was soon saddled with administrative work, 
as he had been at Louisiana. He became Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences and Director of the Graduate School in 1923. 
That his conduct of these departments was a success is axiomatic, 
but those of us who knew him well felt that it was sinful waste. It 
was what Kipling called using razors to cut grindstones. Fleming 
should have been saved for teaching and research. His fidelity to 
duty in the face of poor health was his undoing. In 1928 he suffered 
a slight paralytic stroke, and next year he retired. Three years later, 
August 3, 1932, he passed away at his home in Nashville. “We shall 
not look upon his like again.” 

It was my good fortune to have a few intimate contacts with him 
after he left Louisiana. During what he called “the prevalence of 
the S. A. T. C.,” I was one of the War Department’s inspectors of the 
work being done in colleges and universities. From September to 
December, 1918, my headquarters were at Nashville, and whenever 
I was in that city, I was made welcome in his happy home. At his 
suggestion I was engaged to teach with him in the summer session of 
1919, at Peabody College. When we parted in September of that 
year, little did I suspect I should never see him again. 

Both at Louisiana and at Vanderbilt, Fleming stuck so close to his 
work and utilized his holidays so steadily for research that it was 
very hard to get him to attend the meetings of the various historical 
societies of which he was an honored member. While I was his 
associate, I never attended such a meeting that scholars from all 
parts of the country did not upbraid me for not bringing Fleming 
with me. 

A fitting evidence of the respect and affection in which he was 
held by his students and his colleagues was the dedication, in 1930, 
to him of the book J’/] Take My Stand, by its twelve Southern 
authors. Though at various times he taught courses in European 
and Latin American history, it was teaching the history of his own 
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Southland that he delighted in most. He taught it as only a scholar- 
ly Southerner could: with genuine sympathy and insight, but without 
sectional prejudice. This spirit is reflected in his Seguel to Appo- 
mattox, the volume on Reconstruction in the Yale University “Chron- 
icles of America.” 

No better close for this rambling effort at appreciation can be 
found than Fleming’s own words about his father-in-law, President 
David French Boyd, in Fleming’s history of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity: “It was with the students that his greatest work was done. 
. . . His material achievement had been slight, however hardly won. 
But to the students who sat under his influence, he had been an in- 
spiring teacher and leader.” 
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SOME LETTERS BY O. HENRY 


CLARENCE GOHDES 


O WRITER EVER took himself less seriously than O. 

Henry. The sense of humor which leavened the creation of his 
many tales he also applied to himself. As a consequence, the relatively 
few letters by him which have seen print have an informality and a 
prosaic quality which frequently lead the reader to wonder whether 
their author was the same man whose gift of imagination made him 
the Caliph of Bagdad on the Hudson. The chief topic of his later 
epistles is money, and this aspect is all too well illustrated in the 
present collection. O. Henry seems to have been constantly in need 
of funds—even when his stories were netting him sums which popu- 
lar authors of the present day might envy. Rumors have been cir- 
culated that certain of his erstwhile associates in the Ohio State 
Penitentiary were blackmailing him from time to time, but there is 
no real evidence to substantiate such gossip. Probably the chief 
reason for his financial embarrassment was that he was a poor busi- 
nessman. He seems to have had little sense of the value of money— 
and, above all, he was exceedingly generous. 

Various newspapermen who were associated with Porter in his 
later days have remarked upon his uncanny capacity to remember 
street numbers which did not exist save as notations of vacant lots; 
and he is said to have had a splendid collection of sure-fire names 
for characters—at once plausible and unreal. However, the first 
letter in_the present collection supplies proof that at least once he 
employed a name which involved him in trouble. 

At the beginning of a tale called “Tommy’s Burglar,” written 
in 1905 for the Sunday magazine supplement of the New York 
W orld and later reprinted in the volume entitled W hirligigs, Porter 
described a housemaid as leaving her post guarding the young 
Tommy to fare forth with a policeman to drink a raspberry phos- 
phate. With his typical irony, O. Henry observed: “She detested the 
policeman and objected earnestly to the arrangement. She pointed 
out, not unreasonably, that she might have been allowed to fall asleep 
over one of St. George Rathbone’s novels on the third floor, but she 
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was overruled.” Unfortunately for O. Henry, there was a writer 
by the name of St. George Rathborne, who protested that his nu- 
merous yarns of action and adventure were not the sort over which 
readers fell asleep. The letter immediately following is Porter’s 
attempt to extricate himself from the difficulty.* 


New York, May 19th, 1905. 
My pear Mr. RaTHBORNE: 

I was very glad to get your letter, although a little surprised to 
know that you were actually in existence and so near at hand. Your 
amusing and pertinent protest concerning the use of your name in 
my little sketch certainly calls for an explanation. 

The name “St. George Rathborne” popped into my head quite 
at random and suddenly when I wanted that of a novel writer. It’s 
a fine name; and I have seen it so often around bookstores that it 
must have impressed itself upon my subconsciousness. 

Now, I never read one of your books in my life. Nor one 
of Henry James’s nor Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s nor President 
Roosevelt’s. I put you in this goodly company of the unread (by 
me) just to show you how un-widely-read I am. So, I don’t know 
why I used your name except that you had written many books, and 
that, as I have said, it is a fine name—a d—— fine name. I have often 
repeated it aloud just to hear how it sounded. 

If I had had the least suspicion that you were alive and so near, 
and full of talk of pistols and sich I sure would have put Fifine 
to sleep by a blow on the point of the chin instead of taking your 
name in vain. 

Tell you the truth, if somebody had asked me day before yester- 
day I would have said (on a guess) that you had been an irascible 
old English ex-Royal Navy officer who lived in a little village in 
Kent in an old gray stone house called “The Poplars.” And that 
you died about 1853, with Sir Percival himself from “Eagle Towers” 


* This letter was printed on a broadside by Paul L. Rathborne at Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, in 1918, and apparently released for publication. A copy of the broad- 
side is in the Duke University Library, which possesses the originals of this and the 
other letters here printed. Portions of these epistles have previously been published 
in O. Henry Biography, by C. Alphonso Smith, copyright 1916 by Doubleday, 
Page & Company, and in the collection of Porter’s work entitled Waifs and Strays, 
copyright 1917 by the same publishers. These letters are here printed by permission 
of Mrs. Sara Coleman Porter and of Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. In- 
accuracies in punctuation and the like occur in the originals. 
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coming over to act as one of the pall-bearers, and distributing half- 
sovereigns to the villagers as provided for in your will that they 
might drink a mug.o’ ale at the “King’s Arms” on their way home 
from the funeral. 

But after all don’t you think it would be quite a recommendation 
for a good book of adventure if a French maid should go to sleep 
over it? It’s the Laura Jeans and the Bertha M’s who have had the 
“help’s” candles burned out over ’em. 

As for books of adventure; I eat ’em alive; and I’m going to get 
one of yours and try it at night. Will send bulletins about its effect 
as an anti-soporific. 

But, really it is partly your fault. If you had expired of an over- 
dose of curried chicken along about 1853 as I imagined, there would- 
n’t have been any trouble about it. 

Seriously—I used your name at random, and without the slight- 
est intention of reflecting upon your works, with which I regret that 
I am not acquainted. 

Yours very truly, 
SypnEy PorTeEr 

Mr. St. George Rathborne. 


All the following letters save one are hurried notes addressed 
from New York to Henry Wysham Lanier, a son of the poet 
Sidney Lanier, who was at the time secretary to O. Henry’s book 
publishers, Doubleday, Page and Company. In the course of read- 
ing them one will note that Porter had promised to write a novel— 
a work which he did not live long enough to complete. Mention 
is also made of a Lipton Publishing Company, which seems to have 
used some of his efforts without payment of royalty. The famous 
columnist Franklin P. Adams and O. Henry at one time planned a 
musical comedy together—an unsuccessful venture entitled “Lo.” 
The beginning of this collaboration is mentioned in one of these 
letters. The reader who desires more details concerning this proj- 
ect will find an adaptation of Adams’s amusing account of the affair 
in an essay entitled “The Misadventures in Musical Comedy of 
O. Henry and Franklin P. Adams,” published in the O. Henry 
volume Waifs and Strays. The critical condition of Porter’s health 
at this time also is introduced into the letters. O. Henry had really 
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burned himself out with hard work and hard drinking, but his humor 
seems to have triumphed over the state of his health even to the 
time of his death, which occurred not many months later than the 
period of the following notes. 


Jan Ist. 1909 
My Dear Mr Lanier: 

I want to say how very much I admire and appreciate the splendid 
edition of my poor stories that you-all put in my stocking for Christ- 
mas Unworthy though they were for such a dress, they take on 
from it such an added importance that I am sure they will stimulate 
me to do something worthy of such a binding. 

Mr. Moyle asked me to wait until tomorrow or Monday before 
straightening out the matter with the Harpers, as he had a deal on 
with them that might suffer in case he broke up our affair first. I 
am not neglecting it; and will come down and see you just as soon 
as it can be arranged. 

I would say by all means dont let the Lipton Pub Co. escape. 
Wire ’em or chase ’em in an auto and sell ’em all the “Pancakes” 
they can eat. Any little drippings of maple syrup will come in 
handy after the havoc of Christmas. 

T’ll leave things of this sort freely to your judgment. 

A happy new Year to yourself and the House. 

Very truly yours 
Sypney Porter. 


Feby 13th. [1909] 
My Dear Mr Lanter: 

I’ve been “ailing” for a month or so—cant sleep, &c; and haven’t 
turned out a piece of work in that time. Consequently there is a 
temporary hiatus in the small change pocket; as I haven’t been able 
to finish an “Everybody” story that will bring me in a few hundreds. 

If I have enough “stuff” in your hands in the way of collateral 
would it fetch a further advance of—say $50 for temporary emer- 
gencies? 

I hope to be in shape Monday so that I can go to Atlantic City, 
immure myself in a quiet hotel and begin to get the “great novel” 
in shape. 
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If the financial proposition strikes you favorably please send cash 
instead of a check, as I’m feeling too rocky this morning to get out 
and hustle. If it’s asking too much,—“forget it”, and we’ll still 
be the best of friends. 

Yours very truly 
Sypney Porter 

P.S. I will have a talk with you—at your convenience—before 

I leave. 


a. Fe 


N. Y. 3/16 [1909] 
My Dear Mr Lanter: 

In a short time—say two weeks at the outside—I’ll turn in enough 
of the book for the purposes you require, as per your last letter. 

I’ve been pretty well handicapped for a couple of months and 
am in the hands of a fine tyrant of a doctor, who makes me come to 
see him’ every other day, & who has forbidden me to leave the city 
until he is through with me, & then only under his own auspicis 
[sic] and direction. It seems that the goddess Hygiene and I have 
been strangers for years; and now Science must step in and repair 
the damage. My doctor is a miracle worker and promises that in a 
few weeks he will double my working capacity, which sounds very 
good both for me and for him, when the payment of his bill is con- 
sidered. 

Pll get you in part of the new work just as soon as I can, with 
the title, &c. as you suggested. 

I am sending you with this a $500 check of Harry Askin head 
of the theatrical trust in Chicago, which (check) I want to have cashed 
today. Things have been coming in pretty slowly with me lately, 
because my output has been scant. Would it be asking too much if I 
should petition you to send me D.P. & CO’s check for this, so I can 
get the cash today? The check, as you will perceive, is on Chicago, 
and as I am not maintaining a bank a/c just now, I couldn’t get it 
cashed in the ordinary run of business, 

This check is a “retainer” or advance payment on a musical 
comedy which Franklin P. Adams of the N. Y. “Mail” is writing 


* Letter stamped “Received Doubleday Page & Co. Feb. 13 492 Pm 1909.” 
A manuscript annotation, presumably by Mr. Lanier, follows at the end: “I 
delivered the $50 cash to Mr. Porter’s messenger [initialed] 2/13/09.” 
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for Askin based on a story of mine in “Colliers”, and all I have had 
to do was to transfer the dramatic rights & the use of my name in the 
production and to look over it when it is finished & see that it is all 
right. I explain thus lengthily in order to let you know that it is 
“not going to take any of my time away from the forthcoming novel 
for you that comes first on the docket. 
If this check swapping is feasible please sir, make yours out so 
I can collect it without having to be identified—that is O.K. my sig- 
nature on the back of it. 
Sorry to bother you with such a long letter, but I dont see wher 
[sic] I can boil it down any. 
Greetings to you personally, and many thanks for the publica- 
tions which you are deadheading to me & which I enjoy much. 
Sincerely yours 
SypNEY PorTER 
P.S. Could I also ask you to send the enclosed $7 in to the Book 
Dept. for 2 volumes each of my published books? I think the amt. 
sent is correct. And, please send books & answer back by the bearer. 
SF. 


April 6 [1909? ] 
My Dear Mr. Lanter: 

The advances made me by the McClure Book Co on the novel 
were as follows: They were to pay me $1500 in three payments of 
$500 each, and another $500 when the work was completed. In 
lieu of the cash for the first payment I agreed to accept (and did 
accept) a short story that the magazine had accepted and had paid 
me $500 for. This story I sold for that sum the next day, so it was 
the same as cash to me. Later on during the summer I received from 
them the other two payments in cash. Of course the last one is not 
due. So, if there is another $500 in question, I fancy it must lie in the 
transactions between the book Co and the magazine, for all I have 
received is just as I have stated above. 

I have somewhere the contract I signed with them. I will look 
it up and send it to you. 

I am not feeling especially fit; but my doctor promises to get me 
straightened out and double my working capacity with two or three 
weeks I hope to get the novel in good enough shape to make an 
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“exhibit” of it to you soon. I’ve been feeling so rocky for so long 
that I haven’t been able to produce much. In fact, I’ve noticed now 
and then some suspicious tracks outside the door that closely re- 
sembled those made by Lupus Americanus. 

Has anything accrued arround the office in the royalty line that 
you could put your finger on today? I dont know how things are 
running, but I’m flashing you a C.Q.D. in the hope that there might 
be, as I haven’t anything coming in from other sources for a week 
or two. If you strike any available “dough” in the accounts wont 
you let me know this afternoon what could be done? and much oblige. 

If it all stands the wrong way—never mind. 

Yours very truly 
SypnEy Porter 


April 9 [1909] 
My Dear Mr Lanier: 

I thank you very much for your kind response to my wireless 
call. The amt. will tide me over very nicely until prosperity calls 
again. Am working hard to give you something to start on in re 
the novel. 

I am returning to you herewith a letter that, of course by mis- 
take was inclosed with the statements you had sent to me. 

Thanks again—Y ours Sincerely 


Sypney Porter 


3-30 P M [1909?] 
My Dear Mr Lanier: 


I was so much under the weather today that I didn’t get up to 
my work shop ’til now. 
Sorry not have been here to send the proofs, but I am sending 
them by the messenger that brings this. 
Very truly 
SynpEy Porter 


Tuesday 19th [1909? ] 
My Dear Mr Lanier: 
I wonder if you folks would do me a medium-sized favor this 
morning. 
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I'd like to have a check for $100 and $25 in cash, which same I 
will return to you tomorrow. I have to make a deposit in bank this 
morning, and the check for a story which should have been in yes- 
terday wont materialize until Wednesday. I repeat: it is to be 
returned to you tomorrow, and is not a “draw”. 

Yours very truly 
SypNnEy PorTER 


The final letter in the present collection was written in North 
Carolina to Harry Peyton Steger, editor of a short story magazine 
and later a literary adviser to Doubleday, Page and Company. The 
February book mentioned in it may have been Whirligigs, which 
appeared in 1910. For some years O. Henry’s publishers had 
brought out annually a couple of volumes of his stories selected from 
the magazines and newspapers in which they were first printed. 
Apparently Steger was appointed to look after one of these collec- 
tions. After Porter’s death a volume of his earliest work—The 
Rolling Stone—was compiled, for which Steger wrote an introduc- 
tion. 


AsHEvILLE Nov. 5 [1909] 
My Dear Cot Srecrr: 

I’d have answered your letter, but I’ve been under the weather 
with a slight relapse. But on the whole I’m improving vastly. I’ve 
a doctor here who says I have absolutely no physical trouble except 
neurasthenia, and that out door exercise & air will find me as good 
as new. As for the diagnosis of the N. Y. doctors—they are abso- 
lutely without foundation. I Am 20 pounds lighter, & can climb 
mountains like a goat. 

About the February book; if you will send me titles of the stories 
I would like very much to select & arrange them. I will do so & 
return the list the next day after I receive it. There are a few of 
the stories (of the old McClure lot) that I dont think should be 
republished. 

In a few days I think I can fix things so I can have the joy of a 
visit from you if you still can come. I am six miles out of town, & 
although the house is quite large it has been full for quite a while. 
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If we cant arrange it here I’ll come into Asheville & we'll put up at 
the Battery Park Hotel. Would be mighty glad to see you. 
Many thanks for sending my mail. I think Pll be able to write 
a novel with each hand simultaneously in a short time. 
With regards 
Yours, 
Sypney Porter 








THE DIARY OF A LATE FORTY-NINER 


GERALDINE P. DILLA 


BOUT NINETY YEARS ago California first became famous 

as the place to make fortunes. The life of a typical gold- 
digging community as experienced by a self-respecting young man 
eager to make his fortune is shown by the following entries from the 
diary of Emanuel Roger Shoemaker. From 1852 to 1855 this ener- 
getic and intelligent son of an Indiana pioneer mined gold in Cali- 
fornia, but not in the cinema style. 

The whimsical irony of fate was disclosed only much later in 
life by one incident in his California journey. When he and his 
father and his sister Catherine were stopping en route near the lower 
end of Lake Michigan, an eccentric villager took a great fancy to 
their two teams of large perfectly white oxen, and offered to trade his 
farm for those animals, for he had suddenly caught the gold fever 
himself. But. this Henry Shoemaker with his son Emanuel and 
daughter Catherine were bound for the promised land of gold! 
Therefore they refused the stranger’s offer. By so doing, they refused 
avery valuable and substantial part of what is now the Loop district 
of Chicago, which precious land would have made him or his de- 
scendants rich beyond his most golden dreams. 

Years before, the gentle town-bred Henry Shoemaker had been 
told by physicians to take up farming for his health. So he had left 
his native Pennsylvania for the Indiana farm that a brother had en- 
tered from the government. Late one September evening he ar- 
rived, in the wilderness, by covered wagon, accompanied by his wife, 
Mary Wagner, and his six children, including the eight-year-old 
Emanuel. The remarkably efficient mother searched for drinking 
water, and superintended the erection of a little shack to shelter them 
from the wolves at night. The father was taught how to wield his 
axe and cut logs for the cabin in this forest, so dense that little of 
the sky could be seen. Seven neighbors came to the raising of the 
cabin. 

A vivid memory of Emanuel’s childhood dated from the next 
year, 1841, when the father went back East to sell his property there. 
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As Emanuel used to tell this incident: “One Sunday in June we were 
all inside the cabin when two very large Indians stepped in the door. 
They sat down and began to talk about our guns that they saw. 
‘No good’ was all we could understand of their comments. They 
soon let us know that they were hungry. We immediately set be- 
fore them a gallon of milk, a loaf of bread, and a plate of butter. 
Then each Indian drew from his belt a huge knife and wiped ‘it on 
his hair. To our great relief they used their knives only to eat with. 
They seemed to know that we were all deathly afraid of them. For 
when they had finished eating, they left. They went down by our 
fence where they picked up their own guns and a slain deer. Then 
they walked away. Some time afterwards one of them was found 
dead on the edge of a cranberry marsh about five miles southeast. 
These two Indians—Jon Ess and Raccoon—were the last two native 
Indians of DeKalb County, for the Pottawatomies had been removed 
the year before to the Indian Territory beyond the Mississippi.” 

It was customary for two of the children to take wheat to the 
nearest mill, at first fifteen miles away, to have it ground for their 
flour. They looked forward to these trips, in the summer on horse- 
back, and in the winter on a sled. Once Emanuel was saved from 
freezing by the persistence of his brother, who pulled him off the 
sled and made him walk in the snow until he no longer felt “warm 
and sleepy.” 

The mother bore five more children in Indiana, but was never 
too busy to leave home to nurse any sick neighbor. She became a 
wonderfully skilled midwife in that pioneer community usually with- 
out a doctor. Before she died in 1886, she had delivered more than 
a thousand babies, and never lost either the mother or the child. 
Often in the early years, she would take her daughter Catherine with 
her on horseback to help with the housework in those neighbor 
homes. 

Thus the Shoemakers grew up in northeastern Indiana, which 
each year attracted more settlers. Their reading was typical of 
pioneer life—books on religion, law and surveying, biographies of 
Bunyan and Franklin, Pilgrim’s Progress and Columbus’ Discoveries, 
Burns and several eighteenth-century English poets. The first time 
Emanuel wanted to take a girl out alone—to a prayer meeting—he 
had to borrow an ox from a neighbor, a yoke from another, a sled 
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from another, a buffalo robe from another; but he enjoyed the 
“date.” 

The family lost no opportunity to improve themselves honestly 
in education and in finances. So when California arose as the land 
of promise, they listened to the tales of the first forty-niners who 
had returned, and they agreed that Emanuel and his father should 
go. The energetic Catherine insisted on going with them, in spite 
of everyone’s telling her that no girl of eighteen could stand such a 
hard trip. 

They left their Indiana farm on April 8, 1852, and traveled over- 
land by covered wagon. Near the present location of Chicago, they 
met a group of others bound for California, so that a train traveled 
together somewhat like the pilgrims of medieval ages. Once when 
the supply of meat was exhausted, Emanuel and several other men 
were chosen to detour for hunting. They hunted successfully 
enough; but were lost a day before they could find their trail and 
rejoin the party. Catherine did the baking for the train of travelers, 
and stood the trip better than most of the men. They went along 
the Green River, the Humboldt River, across the desert, and up the 
Truckee to Galoway Ranch. In his enthusiasm the young Emanuel 
really enjoyed this novel journey, or he said he did when he talked 
of it in later years. His father’s eyes, however, were poisoned by 
the desert dust, and gave him so much trouble that he had to return 
East nearly two years before the others. 

Near their destination they sold their treasured and beautiful 
white oxen. They walked into Downieville on the Yuba River in 
Sierra County of California on September 14, 1852. They bought 
part of an abandoned flume and built a little cabin on Durgan Flat 
as the new home for the three of them. Even before the gold paid, 
Catherine made money in their little home by ironing and sewing 
for the neighbors. But they always missed the mother and other 
children so many distant miles away. Less than a year after their 
arrival, Catherine was married to a Frenchman from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Francis, as he called himself, the prosperous partner of Dr. Webber 
in a sawmill there. 

The reader of the following extracts from Emanuel’s diary 
should remember that “the Diggings” is the name given to the 
locality where they got their gold by placer mining or by washing. 
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“Drifting” was excavating a horizontal passage underground to fol- 
low the course of a vein or stratum of the precious dust. “Bar” 
as part of a proper name referred to the locality by a sand bar in 
the river. 


SUNDAY, January 1, 1854. A very pleasant day. I went to Downie- 
ville, which was quite lively. Nothing special took place; only a New 
Year’s dinner was offered to ladies by some of the aristocracy. I took 
dinner with Mr. Francis. It was good to see Catherine, for Father and I 
surely miss her. I cut a pie to celebrate the New Year before retiring. 

MONDAY, January 2. A very cold morning. I worked at making a 
blacksmith shop. I am lucky to know how to practice this important 
trade here. After supper I baked bread, and wrote two articles of agree- 
ment between Horsfield and me for a claim for the sum of $800. We 
have a hot fire. 

TUESDAY, January 3. My health has not been so good, but I was 
at work all day. In the afternoon I helped to remove rock in the tunnel 
so as to reach some back ground that we had not worked. I commenced 
to make a wheel-barrow. After supper I went to our debating club, 
which was very interesting. The question was: Resolved that capital 
punishment ought to be abolished. The negative won. We had 1 ounce 
and 15 drams of gold dust today. 

WEDNESDAY, January 4. I have a very bad cold. I worked at the 
wheelbarrow and finished it this evening. Today everything has had a 
tendency to vex. I was provoked enough at the buggy to break it to 
pieces. At present my mind is very well reconciled. Mr. Reed occupied 
a good portion of the evening revealing some of his travels through the 
capital of Washington; he told of seeing General Taylor give his in- 
augural address. We have taken out of the Diggings 3 ounces—about 
$15. 

THURSDAY, January 5. A very cold day, also very windy. My 
health is poor, with a bad cold. I worked at drifting. We took out 3 
ounces. Mr. Kaufmann is here this evening, and they have sung several 
hymns. I have been taking the fire coals out and throwing water on 
them so that I can sharpen the picks in the morning. The cabin cracks 
as though it would blow away. 

FRIDAY, January 6. This morning I looked along the river and saw 
the wheels all covered with ice so that they could not turn. After break- 
fast I with six others went down to Goodyear’s Bar for lumber. After 
dinner several of us went on the side of the mountain and cut trees down 
for drift timber. After supper I made up my bread and put it to rise. 
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Then we went to preaching by the Rev. Mr. Wilmot. It was at Mr. 
McKensey’s store. The audience was no great number, only about 20. 
SATURDAY, January 7. Because our water wheels are frozen in with 
ice, I and J. Kelly went on the mountain and sawed timber for a drift. 
Tolerably warm during the middle of the day, but the evening and the 
morning were very cold. After supper Mr. Reed played on the violin. 

SUNDAY, January 8. This morning I went to Downieville, but the 
town was rather more dull than usually. I had dinner and supper with 
Mr. Francis. We took a walk up town and back. [I settled up all my 
debts and had $150 left. Besides I have about $1250 coming on my 
claim to be paid as it will be taken out. I wrote a letter to Mother, and 
Mr. Francis gave me $5 to put in for her as a Christmas gift. Then I 
went to preaching. 

MONDAY, January 9. A few minutes after I went into the Diggings, 
we were called out and told to run up to Smith’s for he had a fit. When 
we reached him, he was over it. I hurried to town for the doctor, who 
started right off. In the afternoon I drifted and we had 4 ounces. After 
supper I went over to see Smith. He was better. I patched a pair of 
breeches. 

TUESDAY, January 10. Nice sunshine. I worked very hard at drift- 
ing. We took ro ounces. I did not attend the debate tonight at the 
log cabin. I have been reading a few chapters in the Testament and 
writing some. Mr. F. Kelley called in and he and Mr. Reed spent an 
hour in debating—nature and art. But they did not make much progress. 

THURSDAY, January 12. Wet all day. We worked in the forenoon. 
After dinner we undertook to raise the wheels, and we broke the water 
box. We made a new one and started the wheels. Then into the 
Diggings; and about the time we had the water all bailed out of the 
place where we work, Mr. Barleycorn rushed in to tell us that we must 
come out and take the wheels out of the river, for the water was rising 
very fast. By dark we were all wet, but the wheels were out. 

FRIDAY, January 13. Surely unlucky. I was up all night taking 
care of the wheels. The water ran into the tunnel and filled up the Dig- 
gings. The river rose four feet in six hours. Timber of all kinds went 
down the river. In the morning we gathered around and looked about 
the Diggings. We finally concluded to have a dividend. We then had 
a settlement. Lyman and I came to town. It still rains. 

SATURDAY, January 14. Rain and snow all day. In the afternoon I 
was in Downie’s store. He did some tricks of deception with cards— 
turned the deuce of spades into the deuce of diamonds. Mr. Miller took 
supper with us. I lodged at the United States Hotel. 
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MONDAY, January 16. Snow one foot deep. I stayed inside today 
to read and write. I mended a shirt. Mr. Barleycorn came in and 
offered to buy my claim but made no positive bargain. In the evening 
we had a debate at the log cabin. I was elected secretary. The question 
was: resolved that the discovery of gold in California has been. productive 
of more misery than happiness. Decision was for the negative. 

SATURDAY, January 21. The snow melted at last just a very little. 
I went to town and received two letters and two papers from Brother 
David. I cut Father’s hair today. Mr. Reed played on the violin a 
while. After Lyman came home, we played fox and geese. 


SUNDAY, January 22. I spent the day with Mr. Francis talking of 
home. I wrote one letter to Mother and put a pair of ear-rings and a 
couple of patches in it. Afterward I went out and watched the men 
play cards. I felt lonely. The Company concluded to let the Diggings 
lie over until after the spring freshet. 

MONDAY, January 23. I got a job to chop wood at five dollars a 
cord, and made a good beginning at it. After supper Mr. Francis’ 
brother came in from Wisconsin. ) 

MONDAY, January 30. After breakfast, our company decided by 
consulting at the Store to go to work and get the pump running. We 
worked till evening. I went to town to buy things. Prices seem very 
little higher than usual. 3 Ibs. beef $1.20; % Ib. tea $.50; 1 and % 
lb. sugar $.50; 3 and ¥% lb. pork $2.00; 27 lbs. flour $13.50; 2 lbs. 
beans $.75; 1 lb. coffee $.50; 3 pints molasses $1.25; 1 lb. candles 
$.75; 3 lbs. apples $1.00; 5 lbs. bacon $2.40; 14 lb. onions $.25; 1 lb. 
saleratus $.38; 3 lbs. potatoes $1.00; 1 pint milk $.38; 1 lb. butter $1.00. 

SATURDAY, February 4. Rain this morning. I had some wood in 
the river that I thought might go away by the high water. I took a 
boat and worked till two o’clock to get it across. I was all wet. Then 
I went to town and bought a pair of boots for $6; one shirt $3.25; one 
pair of overalls $1.25. I went home and put them on. After supper I 
wrote a letter to Mary Berkey. 

sUNDAY, February 5. A wet day again. After breakfast I saw the 
people running up and down the river and I went there too. There was 
a man who had rolled down the hill in the night and was dead. He 
was a Frenchman. I stayed about town till after dinner. I did not feel 
well. I worked at the pumps till ten o’clock at night. Finally the wheel 
fell down and we left it lying there. 

Monpéy, February 6. A wet day again. I am not well, and have 
done nothing. I am much discouraged. 
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TUESDAY, February 17. Rain ceased. Lyman and I ground the axes 
and felled three trees for timber. Then we quit, as I was not well. 

WEDNESDAY, February 8. Raining. Our company decided to take 
the wheel out and lay the Diggings over until spring. So we fastened 
up the tunnel and let it go. I received a letter from home and was very 
glad to hear from them. But the letter was left in a rather poor way, 
for it did not tell exactly what was wanted. 

MONDAY, February 13. I sent my letters home and to Mary Berkey 
by express, fifty cents each. I went to see Dr. Webber about a job of 
chopping wood, but we came to no positive bargain. Thus the day was 
spent with no profit. 

SATURDAY, February 18. I worked in place of Francis who is sick. 
In the evening the St. Charles Hotel was opened. At seven o'clock 
there a free lunch was offered to the public with roast pig and oysters. 
I did not partake of it. It went off very fine except that old Wright 
got insulted at another for taking his plate of soup; so he left hungry. 

TUESDAY, February 21. Cloudy, drizzling all day. I worked in 
Francis’ place again. We went into the Diggings and pumped out the 
water and began work again for fear that some one prospecting would 
jump some of the front ground. We quit work in the tunnel and brought 
out all the tools and rigged a sluice. In the evening the Atlantic mail 
came in. I received one letter from Brother David and two papers. 

WEDNESDAY, February 22. Washington’s Birthday. Very wet, both 
snow and rain. We sluiced; I got all wet and took another cold. The 
people of town were very much engaged in preparing for the Balls, one 
at the United States Hotel, and the other at Cracroft’s Saloon. I sup- 
pose both must have been fine Balls. Mr. Francis and Catherine went 
to the former. I wrote a letter for Joseph Levet, who never had a 
chance to learn to write. 

THURSDAY, February 23. Father and I cooked breakfast. Our com- 
pany concluded not to work, as a number of them felt the effects of the 
Ball. I went to see Dr. Webber about a job, but he too felt very drowsy 
and complained of not being well, as he had been at the Ball also. I 
wrote a letter home. 

FRIDAY, February 24. I worked in Francis’ place. We were all 
weighed. I weigh 185 lbs; Father 174; Francis 164; Catherine 164. 
Then we went to singing school. I stopped in a grocery to see a man 
play cards until he lost his last half-dollar. 

suNDAY, March 5. In the afternoon we were informed of the 
minister’s arrival so that there would be preaching at candle-light. We 
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attended. The room was filled. The minister was liked by all and his 
sermon was interesting. 

TUESDAY, March 7. Still at work for Dr. Webber. In the evening 
I went to a meeting about the church matter and the arrangements for 
the minister’s provisions. 

WEDNESDAY, March 8. Same work. Francis and I went to the 
Lyceum, which was opened by a lecture on the women of California 
by R. H. Taylor. Well received. Debate followed, on whether the 
signs of the times indicate a dissolution of the United States Government. 

THURSDAY, March 16. While prying at a boulder, the crow-bar 
slipped and I fell with my back on a sharp stone. It made me feel very 
sore for some time, but I worked. 

suNnDAY, March 19. On rising this morning, I looked up the river 
and saw a duck. [I shot it. The mail that came late yesterday from 
San Francisco was at last distributed. I got three letters, and the one 
from Mary Berkey was long and well-written. With shame I record that 
I could hardly keep from sleeping while the minister preached. 

SATURDAY, March 25. Dr. Dickin opened the sore on Francis’ hip 
this afternoon. I hurt my finger, which seemed at first to be smashed. 
In the evening the bell rang for the Temperance Meeting. I attended. 
There was a most fine and eloquent lecture by the Reverend Mr. Diehl 
on the Order of the Sons of Temperance. Twenty-one gave their names 
to the cause. 

TUEsDAY, April 4. At work on Hardy’s Flat, splitting timbers and 
piling them up and carrying them down the hill. I am pretty tired today. 
I have been playing on the accordion in the evenings. I go to the Lodge 
of the Sons of Temperance, of which I am 2 member. 

WEDNEsDAY, April 5. Got timbers for drifting. At the debate in 
the evening I was chief disputant on the affirmative: Slander is more 
productive of evil than flattery. I won with weak argument. Brother 
David’s letter said some of the boys around home have started for Cali- 
fornia, including John Nobles. David is much excited and intended to 
come himself but he fell off a horse and hurt his elbow too badly. It 
seems my letters home must sound more encouraging than I feel. 

SATURDAY, April 8. This day makes two years since we left home. I 
went hunting on the top of the mountain and shot only one lark. I had 
the colic until 11 o’clock. 

SATURDAY, April 15. My twenty-second birthday, and a very beauti- 
ful day. I was at work in the rock tunnel blasting. We washed the dirt 
that we had taken out, but it proved to be only two colors. In the evening 
Joseph Levet came in and I wrote a letter for him. 
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TUESDAY, April 18. I was at work in the south fork tunnel. Toward 
evening I felt very sick with the headache caused by the smoke of blasting. 
Last evening a man fell into a ditch when he was intoxicated. This 
morning he was found dead. He left a family in town. 

WEDNESDAY, April 19. After coming home from work in the rock 
tunnel, Catherine asked me what I wished for. I told her ten hundred 
thousand dollars and then we would all go home. Finally she gave me 
two letters and two papers. Raining hard all day and snowing on the 
tops of the mountains. 

SATURDAY, April 22. One of Milo Ayers’ children was drowned in a 
shaft. ‘The little fellow had just come from the States a few days 
since. A very warm day. I have been working at the old boulder in the 
south fork tunnel—the sixth day and not done yet. Worked till after 
sundown. I am very tired tonight. 

“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”—Gray. 

SATURDAY, April 29. I got very impatient at the boulder that we 
have been working on so long. While we were drilling, three boulders 
fell down from the top of the drift. One fell on my head and shoulders, 
causing me to rest for a while. Tomorrow we shall have four oranges; 
cost, one dollar. 

TUESDAY, May 2. We finished the large boulder at last. I grew very 
tired today, lifting, shoveling, running the car, etc. In town this evening I 
saw three men uncommonly drunk. I feel very sore and stiff. 

SATURDAY, May 6. Cold day, snow and rain. Worked in the south 
fork tunnel. I had chills in the afternoon. Very sick in the evening. 
I bought a box of Brandreth pills, $1.00, and took five. 

MonpDéyY, May 8. Still not at all well. 

SATURDAY, May 13. We began a side drift in the south fork tunnel. 
Took about $20. A man in town got twenty-five lashes and was sent 
off for theft. When I came home, I found John Nobles and Isaac Fisk 
there, who had just arrived from home. 

sUNDAY, May 14. I saw six Chinese women today in Downieville— 
the first I ever saw. We went to church in the forenoon. John Nobles 
and I came up to Hardy’s Flat and moved into a log cabin. Father 
expects to start for home soon. So next week I shall have my daguerreo- 
type taken to send home. 

WEDNESDAY, May 24. At work as usual. In the evening I made up 
some bread and left John to bake it. I started off for town. He set the 
bread by the fire to rise; then he lay down on the bed and fell asleep. 
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I came home after ten o’clock. The bread had risen and run over and 
John was sleeping. 

FRIDAY, May 26. I went to town in the evening to spend the last 
night with Father. I sat up till twelve o’clock and wrote a letter to Mary 
Berkey. I loaned Father four hundred dollars, and sent home to the 
children ten dollars as presents. 

SATURDAY, May 27. This morning I bid Father farewell and saw 
him take the start for home. 

FRIDAY, June 2. Though not feeling well, I went down and set 
fence posts. At noon about a dozen Irishmen came up and threatened to 
pull down the posts. I felt but a little alarmed. I told them very calmly 
what the consequences would be if they did. I continued to set posts. In 
the evening we feasted very sumptuously on milk porridge. 

MONDAY, June 5. After breakfast I came to Coxes Bar, where I laid 
track. I felt very much lost to see about the last work that Father had 
done. 

THURSDAY, June 14. About eighty rods above here, one man was 
killed and one badly crippled. They were to work a sluicing and got 
the bank washed off pretty steep. A large rock slid down on them. 

SUNDAY, June 18. This morning I gathered a very fine bouquet and 
gave it to Catherine. Today I sold gold dust for the company to the 
amount of $290. John Nobles and I took a share in a prospecting com- 
pany. 

SATURDAY, June 24. The Free Masons celebrated today, said to be 
the day of St. John. I have been drifting in the tunnel. The air is so 
bad that a candle will not burn there. That is why I do not feel well, 
and the boys too feel all down. 

SUNDAY, July 2. When I came to Francis’ place, I found that 
Catherine has a baby daughter. They asked me to name her. I sug- 
gested Orcelia. 

TUESDAY, July 4. I bought a hat and coat for $5.50; then went to 
the Temperance Lodge. We Sons of Temperance marched to Durgan 
Flat, where the Declaration of Independence was read and an oration 
given by Judge McCann. We had dinner and were marched to the 
hall and dismissed. I stayed to see the balloon started off, which rose 
about eleven o’clock at night. 

TUESDAY, July 11. I have been asleep ail day, as I work nights 
again this week. Barleycorn shot a squirrel, which afforded me a fine 
dinner at midnight. The ants are so pestering that it is hard to get rest. 

SATURDAY, July 22. I understand that a gent of rather poor stand- 
ing was blessed with twenty-five lashes today in town for picking pockets. 
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I suppose him to be the man who attempted to set the town on fire. 
Nobles is actually reading in the grammar tonight. 

WEDNEsDAY, August 9. Just at dusk several drunken men entered 
Akley’s house and went to abusing and stoning him until he fled. They 
were arrested elsewhere. At their trial one was fined $100 and put to 
jail thirty days. This evening I earned, besides my day’s work, $2.75 at 
blacksmithing. 

FRIDAY, August 27. John Nobles is very serious this evening read- 
ing over the hymns and reflecting on the past. I dreamed last night that 
I was at home and had a very severe fight with Brother David. Glad 
to find it was only a dream. Very anxious for a letter from Father, 
but I have none yet. 

SUNDAY, August 27. In town I had the pleasure of seeing a letter 
that mentioned Father’s being in Indiana. 

THURSDAY, September 14. This day makes two years that I have 
been in Downieville. I am worth about $2000. 

SATURDAY, September 23. I worked last night as usual. Francis 
woke me up about noon to tell me that he and Catherine and the baby 
intend to start home very soon. 

TUESDAY, September 26. This morning we all started for the Bay. 
Francis gave me the power of attorney to settle his business for him. 
We took dinner at Nigger Tent and put up at Foster’s Bar for the night. 
I felt sore from riding on mules, and rested little on account of bugs. and 
fleas. 

WEDNESDAY, September 27. This morning we took the stage for 
Marysville. A very dusty time. We arrived before night and stayed at 
the Beehive Hotel. 

THURSDAY, September 28. We reached Sacramento by three o’clock 
and went on to San Francisco by another boat. 

FRIDAY, September 29. After daylight we left the boat. I paid 
$150 each for their tickets. I ran around the city and bought three 
shawls to send to the family at home. Francis and I went to the theatre. 

FRIDAY, October 6. A week ago, I saw Catherine, Francis, and my 
only little niece Orcelia start off on the steamer Yankee Blade, the same 
one that Father had gone on four months earlier. Today I got word 
that they had been out only twenty-three hours when the steamer ran on 
a rock near Santa Barbara, California. Two boat-loads were lost, but the 
remainder of the passengers were saved. The next day the wrecked 
Yankee Blade sank out of sight. Catherine, Francis and Orcelia returned 
to San Francisco, and started again—without baggage or belongings. Poor 
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Catherine had bought so many fine clothes and rich souvenirs to show to 
the neighbors and family at home. 

saTURDAY, October 7. In Downieville tonight I heard the rumor 
that the wreck of the Yankee Blade was caused by desperate men who 
knew she had an unusual amount of gold dust and valuables on board. 
They had it arranged to sink the steamer in shallows where it would 
be possible for them to recover the loot. 

SATURDAY, November 4. This evening after a very hard day’s work, 
John Nobles and I came up from Coxes Bar in great haste, hoping to 
receive a letter and hurrying to the postoffice. We both found ourselves 
disappointed. We then went to the old house on Durgan Flat. There 
we sat in silence looking about the room. No one here to greet us. 
Everything looks lonesome and forsaken, while our minds run back to 
the time when our family and friends were here. It almost makes me 
weep. Again I turn my eyes to the daguerreotype of those whom I 
esteem so much. They look as natural as life, but they are only an image 
that cannot speak. Therefore I close the case and lay it by again, and set 
to work to write these lines, still reflecting on times past. 


Here the California diary ends; but Emanuel’s life continued as 
an unbroken round of hard work and homesickness. 

In September, 1855, he started for San Francisco on his way 
home at last. He sailed on the steamship Sonora by way of Panama. 
He began a new diary and recorded his first day at sea with the poor 
food—tea, hard bread, potatoes with the skins on, sugar, salt, and a 
little beef too tough to eat. Later the menu was varied with dried 
apples, or cold pork, or salt salmon, or rice and molasses. But 
twenty-six days of seasickness interrupted this diary. He merely 
recorded the mileage, which was 219 to 260 miles a day. In New 
York his brother David met the steamer as it docked, and welcomed 
him home again. 

Emanuel’s three long years as a gold miner were ended. His 
California venture had netted him three thousand dollars. When 
his father died the next year, he bought the farm; and on September 
16, 1857, he married, not the faithful correspondent Mary Berkey, 
but the congenial and capable Harriet Jane Miller from eastern 
Ohio, with whom he enjoyed forty-six more years of a busy useful 
life. 








ROBERT FROST LOOKS AT WAR 
ROBERT S, NEWDICK 


ECENTLY A VIGOROUS contemporary critic and thorough- 

going champion of Robert Frost, Bernard De Voto, noted with 
satisfaction that W. H. Auden and C. Day Lewis, in their prefaces to 
a new edition of Frost’s Selected Poems, “not only expressed a pro- 
found admiration for Mr. Frost’s poetry, but also, most charitably, 
conceded that its kind was right.” Grimly gleeful in anticipating the 
inevitable confusion these prefaces must cause within the ranks of 
proletarian critics of Frost, De Voto continued: “For, if it mattered, 
as it doesn’t, you could prove Mr. Frost . . . a complete proletarian 
poet. ... And if the necessity of grace is to write out of the experience 
of laborers, then Mr. Frost is, as he once outraged a group of literary 
feeble-minds by admitting, the only pure proletarian poet of our 
time.” 

The central point of the proletarian critics is, as Granville Hicks 
has phrased and rephrased it, that Frost has “found, for poetic pur- 
poses, a world of his own.” Will these critics, or even disinterested 
students of poetry, judge the proletarian point to be refuted either 
by De Voto’s enthusiastic pronouncement or by his indirect quotation 
of Frost’s observation? It is to be doubted, for, with no profit to 
observers and satisfaction only to themselves, critics before this have 
made on Frost the frontal charge of “private world” and have been 
answered by the direct counterattack of other critics. 

Perhaps the untenable position of the proletarian critics is better 
to be revealed by flanking and encircling movements—by careful 
examination, say, of lines of thought that run through Frost’s poetry 
and reach conclusions plainly confounding the private-world thesis. 
From a number of themes that present themselves, let us here select 
the particularly timely one of Frost’s thought and writing on war. 

War has engaged the thought of Frost from his boyhood. His 
father, William Prescott Frost, Jr., sprang from an old New Eng- 
land family and was brought up in New England, but as a boy dur- 
ing the Civil War his sympathies were wholly with the South, and 
for a while he pondered ways and means of getting out of the North 
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and into the Confederate army. In 1875, a journalist in San Fran- 
cisco, he saw to it that his son was christened Robert Lee Frost. He 
died in 1885, but Frost clearly remembers his taking him on his knee 
and showing him on a map the boundaries of the five nations into 
which the United States would someday break up. 

As a student, 1888-1892, pursuing the classical course in the Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, high school, Frost was of course inclined to 
romanticize war and warriors. His very first published composition 
in verse dealt with Mexico’s “La Noche Triste” (which has figured 
more recently in American poetry in Archibald MacLeish’s Con- 
quistador). Out of Frost’s Latin studies in high school emerged 
“A Dream of Julius Caesar,” “Caesar’s Lost Transport Ships,” and 
“Fjannibal,” the first of which was published at once in his high 
school Bulletin, the second a few years later in the New York Inde- 
pendent, while the third, a quatrain, was retained in manuscript for 
more than thirty years: 


Was there ever a cause too lost, 

Ever a cause that was lost too long, 

Or that showed in the lapse of time too vain 
For the generous tears of youth and song? 


The Spanish-American War broke out in the year Frost entered 
Harvard (in 1892 he had attended Dartmouth for a few months) ; 
but though the plight of the Cubans may have moved him to feel, it 
did not move him to write for publication: he made neither the jin- 
goistic cry of a Richard Hovey nor the stern warning of a William 
Vaughn Moody. 

Earlier in that bloody year of 1897, however, Frost had mani- 
fested his sympathy with Greece in the scandalous Graeco-Turkish 
War, in verses accepted by Charles Hurd for the Boston Transcript: 


They say, “Let there be no more war!” 
And straightway, at the word, 
Along the Mediterranean shore, 
The call to arms is heard. 


The deepening note of irony in that first stanza points in the direc- 
tion of the Frost-to-be, though a few romantic elements in his think- 
ing remained to be discarded. 

Frost’s first volume, A Boy’s Will (London, 1913), comprised 
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relatively early poems. The only one of these in which combat 
figures is “In Equal Sacrifice,” a Pre-Raphaelitish piece about the 
Douglas who, bearing to the Holy Land the heart of Robert the 
Bruce, 

In a golden case with a golden lid, 


died defending it in Spain. However, Frost omitted this poem from 
his Collected Poems (1930) and likewise from the recent new edition 
of A Boy’s Will (1934). 

In his second volume, North of Boston (London, 1914), the head 
and front of our Civil War appear significantly, though at a dis- 
tance, in “The Black Cottage.” Except for three or four of its 
poems, Frost wrote North of Boston during his residence in Eng- 
land, 1912-1915. “The Black Cottage” he wrote about 1905 while 
he was living and farming just south of West Derry, New Hamp- 
shire. Old residents of Derry identify the cottage as that of the 
widow of George R. Upton, an 1860 volunteer who gave his name 
to the local G. A. R. post; and they further identify the clergyman 
as the Reverend Mr. Charles L. Merriam. 

Whatever the transmuted basis of fact for the poem, the clergy- 
man points out to the poet through a window in the abandoned and 
decaying cottage 

a crayon portrait on the wall, 
Done sadly from an old daguerreotype. 
“That was the father as he went to war.” 


Then a moment later the clergyman adds, of the widow who lived 
so long alone: 


“One wasn’t long in learning that she thought 
Whatever else the Civil War was for, 
It wasn’t just to keep the States together, 
Nor just to free the slaves, though it did both. 
She wouldn’t have believed those ends enough 
To have given outright for them all she gave. 
Her feeling somehow touched the principle 
That all men are created free and equal.” 


So, for the purposes of art, a particular attitude toward a particular 
war is utilized adroitly in characterization. 
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There is some evidence that Frost himself shared the old lady’s 
conviction concerning the only right justification for the Civil War. 
On February 29, 1907, the members of the Men’s League assembled 
in Association Hall at Derry for their fourth annual banquet, and 
among them was Robert Frost, recently appointed teacher in Pinker- 
ton Academy in the village. At the conclusion of the program he 
was given a vote of thanks for, as the local newspaper put it, “the fine 
original poem written specially for the occasion.” 

That poem was “The Lost Faith,” some fourteen of whose 
seventy-seven lines will serve to make Frost’s point in his own words: 


We shrine our fathers as their wars recede 
With the heroic dead that died of old... 


But for the cause which was to them so dear, 
Where shall it be so much as justly told 
What that cause was? . 


No less a dream than of one law of love, 
One equal people under God above! 
But fallen to be a word of easy scorn... . 


Oh, such a dream as cannot have lost worth 
Forever, for an unredeemed earth. 

I cannot make it wholly dead to men. 

Not late, but soon, it must return again— 

In blood, mayhap, with maddening fife and drum, 
And reaping souls—I care not so it come! ... 


Of course the poetry is lost in such skeletonizing, but here the con- 
sideration is rather the content and conviction, and there is no mis- 
taking that: the means, even war, are justified by the end, if that end 
be a law of love, an equal people. 

“The Lost Faith,” which Frost has never collected, is patently 
declarative; but another of Frost’s poems written at Derry is pre- 
cisely the opposite in the nature of its avowals, and indicates that 
Frost was Frost before he made his pilgrimage abroad. For the 
sonnet “Range Finding,” withheld from publication until 1916, is 
devastating, like an essay by Schopenhauer, in its low-voiced irony 
and subtle implication that war excepts nothing, not even insects or 
the flowers of the field: 
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The battle rent a cobweb diamond-strung 

And cut a flower beside a ground bird’s nest 
Before it stained a single human breast. 

The stricken flower bent double and so hung. 
And still the bird revisited her young. 

A butterfly its fall had dispossessed 

A moment sought in air his flower of rest, 
Then lightly stooped to it and fluttering clung. 


On the bare upland pasture there had spread 
O’ernight "twist mullein stalks a wheel of thread 
And straining cables wet with silver dew. 

A sudden passing bullet shook it dry. 

The indwelling spider rari to greet the fly, 

But finding nothing, sullenly withdrew. 


Near the close of Frost’s second year in England the Great War 
broke out. At Leddington, at Ryton, in London, wherever he 
went, he beheld the pitiful spectacle of casualties home on brief re- 
cuperative leave from the firing line. Inevitably he was moved to 
express what welled up within him in response: inevitably the emo- 
tion found the thought and the thought the word,—the objective, 
sometimes ironical, always suggestive word of mature and perfect 
poetic art, as in “Not to Keep”: 


They sent him back to her. The letter came 

Saying . .. And she could have him. And before 
She could be sure there was no hidden ill 

Under the formal writing, he was in her sight, 
Living. They gave him back to her alive— 

How else? ‘They are not known to send the dead— 
And not disfigured visibly. His face? 

His hands? She had to look, to ask, 

“What is it, dear?” And she had given all 
And still she had all—zthey had—they the lucky! 
Wasn’t she glad now? Everything seemed won, 
And all the rest for them permissible ease. 

She had to ask, “What was it, dear?” 


“Enough, 
Yet not enough. A bullet through and through, 
High in the breast. Nothing but what good care 
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And medicine and rest and you a week, 
Can cure me of to go again.” The same 
Grim giving to do over for them both. 

She dared no more than ask him with her eyes 
How was it with him for a second trial. 

And with his eyes he asked her not to ask. 
They had given him back to her, but not to keep. 


In 1915, famous on both sides of the Atlantic through North of 
Boston, Frost returned to America and settled on a farm near Fran- 
conia, New Hampshire. The eldest of his four children was sixteen, 
the youngest ten. All of them were with him in the autumn escapade 
whose preliminaries he describes in “The Bonfire.” 

He freely admits to the children, as he recalls and tells them 
about such a fire he once built and lighted alone, that the fire will 
scare him. So they question, 


“Tf it scares you, what will it do to us?” 


And he replies, thinking agonized thoughts of the war in Europe 
into which America had not yet been drawn, and thinking especially 
of the terrors and horrors of the warfare waged by submarines and 
airplanes: 


“Scare you. But if you shrink from being scared, 
What would you say to war if it should come? 
That’s what for reasons I should like to know— 
If you can comfort me by any answer.” 


“Oh, but war’s not for children—it’s for men.” 


“Now we are digging almost down to China. 
My dears, my dears, you thought that—we all thought it. 
So your mistake was ours. Haven’t you heard, though, 
About the ships where war has found them out 
At sea, about the towns where war has come 
Through opening clouds at night with droning speed 
Further o’erhead than all but stars and angels,— 
And children in the ships and in the towns? 
Haven’t you learned what we have lived to learn? 
Nothing so new—something we had forgotten: 
War is for everyone, for children too. 
I wasn’t going to tell you and I mustn’t. 
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The best way is to come up hill with me 
And have our fire and laugh and be afraid.” 


A year or two later, after America had been drawn into the war, 
the eldest of Frost’s children, his daughter Lesley, went to work in a 
factory making parts for shells. 

In his thought on war, as in his thought on birth and death and 
all between, Frost, like Hardy, neither shrinks from perceiving the 
hard realities of the world and its society nor flinches from speaking 
the truth of all things as he sees that truth from mood to mood. In 
“The Flood,” thinking again of the Great War, he declares that 
blood 


is once more the tidal wave 
That when it has swept by leaves summits stained. 
Oh, blood will out. It cannot be contained. 


Sometimes, as in “The Peaceful Shepherd,” reflection on the brutal 
fact of war drives him to the verge of cynicism: 


If heaven were to do again, 
And on the pasture bars, 

I leaned to line the figures in 
Between the dotted stars, 


I should be tempted to forget, 

I fear, the Crown of Rule, 

The Scales of Trade, the Cross of Faith, 
As hardly worth renewal. 


For these have governed in our lives, 
And see how men have warred. 

The Cross, the Crown, the Scales may all 
As well have been the sword. 


Writing in that mood today and confining the sweep of his view to 
twenty years instead of twenty centuries, Frost might well employ 
for his symbols the Swastika, the Fasces, and the Hammer and 
Sickle. 

Though blood is blood to Frost in his realism and honesty, 
though strife and war are the inevitable concomitants of all life, 
he still cherishes a faith larger than Hardy’s bleak hope in the ulti- 
mate awakening of the Immanent Will to consciousness. In “A 
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Soldier” there is not only poetry pure and beyond defining; there is 
also wisdom and humility and faith that 


the obstacle that checked 
And tripped the body, shot the spirit on 
Further than target ever showed or shone. 


That faith, fairly interpreted, offers no religious justification for 
war. And, moreover, who is to say that it is not, like “To E. T.,” 
a personal poem? 

It cannot be disputed that war is no component part of any esca- 
pist’s idyllic dream-world. It cannot be disputed that war has engaged 
the thought of Robert Frost from boyhood through youth, early 
manhood, and maturity. It cannot be disputed that, though it has 
not submerged his faith in some kind of survival of human will, war 
has led him to ever harder and sharper thinking, and to conclusions 
that, however they may disappoint wishful pacifists, must satisfy even 
hardbitten political realists. May it, then, be said of Frost either 
accurately, truthfully, or fairly, that he has “found, for poetic pur- 
poses, a world of his own”? 








DUCLOS, HISTORIAN AND PHILOSOPHER 


SHELBY T. McCLOY 


NLY THE SPECIAL student of eighteenth-century literature 

and thought is familiar with the name of Charles Pinot Duclos; 
the one hundred and sixty-seven years that have passed since his 
death (1772) have brought in new generations, new interests, and 
Duclos has been forgotten. In his own age, however, and indeed 
for some time afterwards, he was a literary personage of considerable 
importance. 

A member of two learned academies (the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres and the Académie Frangaise), the secretary 
of the Académie Frangaise from 1755 to 1772, Royal Historiographer 
after 1750 (when Voltaire went to visit the court of Frederick the 
Great), the winner of a patent of nobility, Duclos was the recipient 
of certain high honors. His election to the secretaryship of the Aca- 
démie Frangaise entitled him to reside at the Louvre, and his ap- 
pointment as Royal Historiographer made him a lesser court function- 
ary. The respect which these positions and his reputation as a writer 
brought him can well be observed in his Voyage en Italie, an account 
of his Italian travels in 1766-1767. In every city that he visited on 
this tour he had no sooner called on the French consul or ambassador 
than he was speedily introduced to the city’s most prominent persons 
—tulers, nobles, churchmen, men of letters. And all treated him 
deferentially. At Rome he was the constant guest at dinner of M. 
Aubeterre, the French ambassador; at Naples he stayed in the man- 
sion of Lady Orford, in the most desirable part of the city, and had 
dinner regularly with Ambassador Hamilton of the British Embassy 
and Count Kaunitz, minister of the Emperor. Pope Clement XIII 
granted him an individual conference of a half-hour, gave him a 
chaplet (such as was given only to honored bishops), and smiled 
when Duclos kissed his ring on departure (a privilege reserved only 
for cardinals). And this despite the fact that Duclos was the author 
of a book placed on the Index Librorum Prohibitorum! At Milan 
Beccaria called to see him. 

In the eyes of his contemporaries Duclos appears to have been 
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regarded, in general, as not unworthy of this homage. Collé, it is 
true, mentions that it was regretted by men of letters that Duclos 
had won the position of Royal Historiographer over his opponent, 
Foncemagne. But many of those who knew Duclos have left testi- 
monials of his remarkable personality—his rapid glance, his scintillat- 
ing mind, his blunt but brilliant conversation, his generous heart. 
No less a person than D’Alembert, his friend and successor in the 
secretaryship of the Académie Frangaise, made the remark that with- 
in any given length of time Duclos had more esprit than any other 
man he knew. Rousseau esteemed him as a friend and appears to 
have been influenced by him in certain undertakings. As secretary of 
the Académie Frangaise he exercised an important role in the meet- 
ings and activities of this society. 

Moreover, Duclos was an extraordinarily popular writer. Al- 
most everything that he wrote went through several reprints, whether 
it was history, fiction, travel, or grammar. Several of his writings 
were translated into English and German, and at least one writing 
was translated into Spanish and another into Italian. 

Why has such a man been forgotten? In venturing an answer, 
it may be suggested that the very traits which served him so well 
with his contemporaries have been perhaps in large part responsible. 
His brilliant conversation and personality are no more. Few of his 
writings would appeal to the twentieth-century reader. He attempted 
to write in too many divergent fields; consequently, his work suffers 
in superficiality. In the literary society of eighteenth-century Paris 
the writer with diversified but superficial abilities was preferred to 
all others. So at least says Duclos in his Considérations sur les moeurs 
de ce siecle. Such writers were the more popular of the beaux esprits, 
and all of the beaux esprits were esteemed above the savants and the 
scientists. Duclos sought the homage of his day and won it; but the 
twentieth-century reading public does not have the ideals of the 
eighteenth. 

There is another reason to explain why Duclos has been for- 
gotten: the historical writings on which his chief honors rested have 
been subjected to criticism, and have suffered disastrously. 

I 

Duclos was the author of two historical works: the Histoire de 

Louis XI and the Mémoires secrets sur le régne de Louis XIV, la 
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régence et le régne de Louis XV. He also wrote several historical 
articles which were published in the Mémoires de PAcadémie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. We aspired, moreover, to write a his- 
tory of the Académie Frangaise in the eighteenth century, in which 
society he was perhaps interested above all things else. He did no 
more, however, than to leave a sketch of the society’s history and an 
éloge of Fontenelle, one of its distinguished members, when he was 
overtaken by an untimely death. D’Alembert, his successor as secre- 
tary of the Académie, carried out Duclos’s plans, at least in a general 
way, in a six-volume Histoire des membres de P Académie Frangoise 
[sic], morts depuis 1700 jusqu’en 1771. 

The two histories that Duclos has left are excessively lengthy, 
factual, and anecdotal. Duclos approaches history somewhat from 
the point of view of the psychologist: he seeks to discover the mo- 
tives and secrets of action in those who have played outstanding roles 
in the events of which he treats. He is a coffeehouse historian who 
likes to observe and gossip. 

In his prefaces to the two works he says that he is particularly 
interested in the manners and spirit of the times, or, in other words, 
in social history. Historical writing of all types was extremely popu- 
lar in England and France in the eighteenth century, and social his- 
tory, popularized by Voltaire, was coming to be fashionable. Duclos 
says that he is interested in finance, in learning and the beaux arts, 
in civilization in general; but an examination of the Histoire de Louis 
XI and the Mémoires secrets reveals that he occupies himself almost 
entirely with military and court history and makes only occasional 
mention of social topics. 

Duclos’s ideas of historiography are commendable. He says that 
he has been careful above all things else to arrive at the truth. He 
has attempted to be fair toward all persons and matters that he has 
discussed. He says that he has made careful examination of the 
source material, and he designates certain of his sources. He realizes 
that he must criticize his sources. He finds that the Mémoires of 
Saint-Simon are a mine of facts, but badly prejudiced against the 
legitimate princes and the men of position; moreover, he objects to 
the haughty bearing of Saint-Simon. 

He discusses political, military, and economic phases of history, 
and thinks that the economic phase is the most important inasmuch 
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as it embraces the principles which are basal in a nation’s life. But 
it takes a profound student to arrive at a correct understanding of 
economic history, and even Mézeray has only touched the surface. 
No historians have yet correctly understood it. In fact, only recently, 
he says, has economic structure come to be studied—by the philo- 
sophes. The philosophes are attempting to remove the heavy veil 
hiding it. 

Duclos shares with other eighteenth-century historians the idea 
that history has lessons to teach, especially as regards morals. 

The fault with Duclos, as with so many other historians of his 
period, lay not so much in his conception of historiography as in his 
execution of it. Duclos, like them, was excessively lazy. As Sainte- 
Beuve says of him, Duclos “est de ceux qui n’ont jamais travaillé 
passé midi et demi: on mettait manchettes et jabot, on sortait pour 
diner en ville, et on ne rentrait plus que trés tard le soir ou dans 
Ja nuit.” 

Back as early as 1773 or earlier the Gazette littéraire de Europe, 
published at Amsterdam, carried a statement, reproduced in Fréron’s 
PAnnée littéraire and in PEsprit des journaux, to the effect that 
certain writings attributed to Duclos’s authorship were not actually 
by him. Among these writings was listed the Histoire de Louis XI, 
which was designated as an abridgment and redaction of some manu- 
scripts left by the Abbé Le Grand. 

This Abbé Le Grand, a member of the Oratorian order, had died 
in 1733, after thirty years of diligent research, leaving a large collec- 
tion of manuscript material on the reign of Louis XI. It comprised 
three volumes of history (as composed by Le Grand) and twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight volumes of documentary evidence. These 
manuscripts passed at the Abbé’s death into the hands of his sister, 
Madame de Rousseville, who later sold them to the king, and they 
were entered at the Bibliothéque du roi (now the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale) in April, 1741. Duclos learned of their presence, and 
through the influence of Maurepas he obtained access to them. 

In his Preface to the Histoire de Louis XI Duclos acknowledges 
considerable indebtedness to Le Grand; but he designates how in 
several ways he has differed from Le Grand, how he has checked up 
on his accuracy, and how he has consulted other important records. 

Sainte-Beuve tells us in one of his three articles on Duclos that he 
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was led to make a careful examination of the extent of Duclos’s 
indebtedness to Le Grand. He was amazed at his findings. Duclos 
has greatly minimized his dependence on Le Grand. 

“Si minutieuses que puissent sembler ces remarques,” says Sainte-Beuve, 
“ose assurer que, pour les divers livres que j’ai examinés, la part d’origi- 
nalité de Duclos, dans sa rédaction de Louis XI, se réduit 4 peu prés 4 
de tels ornements et assaisonnements de narration. Joignez-y quelques 
maximes jetées d’un air de legon. ‘Tout le reste est emprunté.” 


In other words, Duclos is in this history only a skillful abridger. 

It is not without interest that Duclos apparently made no reply 
to the criticism of the Gazette littéraire de PEurope and other peri- 
odicals in which he was charged with merely abridging Le Grand. 
Certainly he escaped much censure, and few men have reaped greater 
rewards from the publication of a book. Besides the high honors 
of Historiographe du roi and membership in the Académie Fran- 
¢aise, he was given the secretaryship of the Académie Frangaise and, 
though he refused them at first, lodging at the Louvre and an annual 
pension of twelve hundred livres. Moreover, the book itself was 
undoubtedly a financial success. A translator of the work into 
English mentions that the Parisian edition of two thousand copies was 
disposed of in three weeks. By 1750 the book had gone through 
two reprintings in French and was a very popular work. Further- 
more, it evoked from Voltaire and Beauzée remarks of extrava- 
gant praise. 

Sainte-Beuve made a hasty and less thorough examination of the 
dependence of Duclos’s second history, the Mémoires secrets sur le 
régne de Louis XIV, la régence et le régne de Louis XV, on the 
Mémoires of Saint-Simon. These Mémoires of Saint-Simon were 
not published until the nineteenth century, and in Duclos’s day lay 
in manuscript in the Bibliothéque du roi. Duclos acknowledges 
much indebtedness to them; but Sainte-Beuve assured himself, even 
from his cursory examination, that Duclos had done little more than 
abridge Saint-Simon, as he had done Abbé Le Grand. He attributes 
the raciness of this second history of Duclos (in contrast to the dry- 
ness of his first work) to the literary qualities of Saint-Simon. 

Some years after Sainte-Beuve had published his articles on 
Duclos, a student in the University of Montpellier by the name of 
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M. L. Mandon undertook for his doctoral dissertation an examination 
of the sources of Duclos’s Mémoires secrets. He found Duclos’s 
dependence on Saint-Simon to be as Sainte-Beuve had suggested. He 
says that Duclos has done almost nothing but borrow from Saint- 
Simon’s Mémoires; only ten or twenty pages out of the total of 840 
pages in Duclos might not rest on Saint-Simon! He concludes that 
Duclos does not deserve to be given the rating of even a second- 
class historian, and that his Mémoires secrets have no longer any 
real place in the collection of memoirs on French national history, 
where they had been placed. 

In the way of collecting or editing French national documents 
our Historiographe du roi did absolutely nothing. Earlier in the 
century (about 1733) certain Benedictine scholars, under the direc- 
tion and aid of Dom Rivet, had set out on the great task of collecting 
and editing French literary source material in a collection entitled 
P Histoire littéraire de la France (a work that still continues). Dom 
Bouquet, another Benedictine scholar, began about the same time a 
great collection of all the ancient histories and chronicles of France, 
entitled Rerum gallicarum et fransiscarum scriptores (published 1738 
et seq.). The editorial work of Mabillon, Montfaucon, Tillemont, 
Dupin, and others was known or should have been known to Duclos, 
and we are forced to the conclusion that he was grossly negligent in 
his post. Trained as he was for the law, he should have known 
something about the collection and criticism of evidence. We con- 
sider that he was simply unpardonably lazy. Collé tells us that his 
selection as Historiographe du roi had been unpopular with the men 
of letters. A pity that the Benedictines were overlooked! 


II 


Until the eve of his selection as Historiographe du roi in 1750, 
Duclos had consorted with the philosophes. He had been the friend 
of Boindin, Fréret, Maupertius, and others, at the cafés Gradot and 
Procope. From the moment of his selection, however, he dissociated 
himself from them publicly. He criticized their extreme views and 
predicted that these would have the tendency to undermine the society 
of the age. He pretended to be struck aghast at such radical ideas. 
This attitude, of course, was fitting for an Historiographe du roi: he 
owed his honor and its emoluments to the crown. In private, how- 
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ever, Duclos continued to hold his philosophic views. He was as 
anticlerical and radical as were perhaps the majority of the ph#lo- 
sophes. And im private he continued, and even increased, his rela- 
tionships with the other phéilosophes. He was ever the warm friend 
of Rousseau and La Chalotais. Voltaire wrote him many letters and 
asked some favors, taking the attitude that here was a philosophe at 
heart who could aid the other philosophes. Finally, Duclos con- 
tributed certain articles to the Encyclopédie of Diderot and d’Alem- 
bert. 

M. Aulard has remarked that prior to the Revolution none of 
the philosophes held to republican views. Duclos is therefore not 
at variance with the others of the coterie in preferring a monarchy. 
He holds the ideal state to be a monarchy with an aristocracy and 
with honors open to men of merit, such as France had in his own 
day. 
Duclos takes the same attitude as Hobbes regarding the state of 
nature and the origins of political government. In the state of nature 
men warred with one another in hatred, and to bring an end to this 
strife and confusion the greater number of men leagued themselves 
under a ruler. 

Duclos scorns parasitic writers who lavish praises on those who 
hold their purse strings or favors, and he has enjoyed the reputation 
of being an independently minded man; but I do not find that he 
quite escapes this criticism himself. He designates the reign of Louis 
XIV “le plus brillant qu’il y ait eu depuis Auguste.” The death of 
the Duke of Burgundy, grandson of Louis XIV, should be deplored, 
he says, by the whole world. This Bourbon prince and also the Duke 
of Parma, grandson of Louis XV, whom he had visited on his Italian 
tour in 1766-1767, are princely paragons. The dedication to Louis 
XV of the second edition of the Comsidérations sur les moeurs de ce 
siécle, in 1751 (a few months after Duclos’s appointment as His- 
toriographe du roi), appears to a twentieth-century reader a little 
excessive, particularly in what Duclos says of Louis XV’s virtue and 
humanity. He says in part: 


Ma vie sera désormais consacrée a rassembler les monuments du régne le 
plus fécond en événements glorieux. ‘Tous les écrivains s’empresseront de 
peindre le héros et le pacificateur de ]’"Europe; j’aurai de plus l’avantage 
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d’étre 4 portée de faire connoitre le Roi vertueux, le prince 4 qui 
Phumanité est chére. 


In the sphere of tact and policy Duclos lived up much better to what 
was expected of him as Historiographe du roi than he did in the 
sphere of scholarship. 

It might be expected that the Historiographe du roi would hold 
an orthodox attitude on the relations of church and state; so he did. 
Commenting on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in his Mémoires 
secrets, Duclos expresses himself as being in favor of the system then | 
prevailing in France. He prefers a single national religion, but 
where there are more religions (or sects) than one in a state he pre- 
fers that one be dominant, and that there be enough to counterbalance 
one another and so maintain public tranquility. True eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosopher that he was, Duclos wished peace. And, of course, 
his sovereign wished it. 

In religion Duclos appears to have been a Deist. In his published 
writings he guarded against radical expressions on religion, but in his 
conversation, as recorded in the Memoirs of Madame d’Epinay, 
and in his letters to Rousseau he was more outspoken. In fact, he is 
described by Madame d’Epinay as being extremely critical of religion. 

Duclos was, and could safely be, an advocate of religious toler- 
ation. He deplores the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the 
misfortunes that accompanied it. (Interestingly, he palliates the 
blame of Louis XIV, saying that he was inveigled into his action by 
Louvois, Pére Le Tellier, and others.) He flays Bossuet for failing 
to stay Louis’s hand. Instead of Bossuet hiding himself at such a 
time to write volumes of theology, which Duclos says no one ever 
reads, the powerful bishop should have displayed some Christian 
action—not words. Nor does Duclos hold Bossuet in hatred, for 
elsewhere he speaks well of him. 

In fact, Duclos is opposed to inhumanity wherever it is to be 
found. He relates, in the Mémoires secrets, the misfortunes that 
accompanied the prison inmates and vagabonds whom the French 
government forcibly sent abroad in connection with the John Law 
scheme. He pities the lot of the misgoverned peasants of central 
and southern Italy. Twice in his works he relates the story of the 
Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s expulsion from the Académie Frangaise for 
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some indiscreet political views expressed in his Polysynodie, and 
says that if the matter were to come up again before the Académie 
there would be other members than Fontenelle to espouse the Abbé’s 
defense. 

Some of Duclos’s most cordial friends were churchmen. The 
Cardinal de Bernis was a long and highly valued friend. Duclos 
has respect for the Church, its elaborate ritual and its humanitarian 
services. He admires its social work; he hates it and its ministers 
only when it is unsocial. Ardent French nationalist that he is, he 
criticizes it for drawing considerable revenues from France. Ardent 
humanitarian that he is, he criticizes it for having some responsibility 
in the ignorance and poverty of southern Italy. He reveals a faint 
dislike of the Jesuits. He detests the arrogant, self-seeking Abbé 
Dubois who through cunning and scandal rose to be a cardinal. He 
charges the court of Rome with being dominated with mercenary 
motives, and states his belief that even a Jansenist, by intelligently 
scattering three million livres, might purchase the papal honors. He 
condemns the hierarchy for having played a grasping, tyrannical 
role in French history. He detests monasticism (bachelor though he 
was!) and its blighting effect upon the increase of population. (For 
like many other eighteenth-century men of culture, Duclos is greatly 
interested in the matter of population, and in his Voyage en Italie 
gives figures on almost every Italian state that he visited.) 

Duclose criticizes the ease with which swarms of beggars lived 
on church charity in central and southern Italy. He considered it 
bad for the prosperity of a state, bad for the beggars themselves. 
But it was only indiscriminate alms that he censured. He himself 
was an enthusiastic, but unostentatious, bestower of charity. By his 
will he left three thousand livres to the poor of his native town of 
Dinan, in Brittany, to be distributed by the rector of the place. When 
Rousseau felt obliged to flee from France before the storm provoked 
by his Emile, Duclos wrote offering him six hundred livres. A mili- 
tary officer stationed in Dinan at the time of Duclos’s death observed 
with some surprise the general mourning, and upon investigation 
learned that Duclos had yearly made grants of charity to various 
poor families in the town. Duclos sympathized with deserving 
charity, but he carried to such a pass his scorn for beggars that he 
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specified in his will that none of the money he left should go to 
beggars! 

It is interesting, moreover, that though he sympathized with the 
philosophic agitation to abolish torture and to lighten the punish- 
ment for crime, he did not believe in the abolition of corporal or 
capital punishment. When Beccaria visited him in Milan in 1767, he 
told the famous author of the Traité des délits et des peines good- 
naturedly that he disagreed sharply with him on the matter of 
abolishing all grounds for capital punishment. Duclos maintains 
that some crimes are so malicious and dastardly that the welfare of 
society demands that they be harshly punished. He approves, more- 
over, of the imprisonment of debtors who cannot or will not pay, 
as French law at that time called for. 

In regard to morals, Duclos says that self-interest is the dominat- 
ing factor, but he would have as the ideal the consideration of the 
welfare of the greatest number of people. In his Comsidérations sur 
les meeurs de ce siécle he says: 


Nous estimons ce qui est utile 4 la société, nous méprisons ce qui lui 
est nuisible; nous aimons ce qui nous est personnellement utile, nous 
haissons ce qui nous est contraire; nous respectons ce qui nous est supérieur, 
nous admirons ce qui est extraordinaire. 


He separates religion and morals historically, but unites them pur- 
posively, when he says: “. . . la religion est la perfection et non la 
base de la morale. . . .” So powerful a place do morals hold in a 
nation’s life, he declares, that they are of more importance than the 
laws. 

In matters of finance Duclos shares the philosophic penchant 
toward free trade. The high export duties of Naples he asserts 
have greatly helped to blight the wealth of that fertile kingdom. In 
1759-1760 he wrote two pamphlets on the voirie and the corvée, 
engaging in a controversy with Marquis de Mirabeau over the ques- 
tion whether the corvée should be abolished. Mirabeau wanted the 
corvée abolished and bonds floated to cover all costs of building and 
maintaining the French highways. Duclos wished to see evils in the 
corvée and the voirie abolished, but the corvée retained, as he did 
not think that France could afford the expense of maintaining the 
voirie entirely with money. He was willing to have criminals and 
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beggars impressed into certain forms of the highway service, and for 
soldiers to be used to construct bridges, canals, and harbors. Duclos 
was interested in the fortunes of France, and speaks with not only per- 
sonal but national resentment that Roman bankers discounted his 
letters of credit on them by one-tenth, and paid him in paper money 
at that. 

In his essay Considérations critiques et historiques sur le goit he 
makes an interesting observation regarding the origin of fortunes. 
“Ta richesse commence,” he says, “par procurer des commodités 
dont la privation n’étoit pas pénible, avant qu’elles fussent connues, 
mais dont la jouissance est agréable, et devient ensuite nécessaire. Le 
luxe s’y joint bientét sans les améliorer.” 

He observes a periodic cycle of about forty years in economic crises 
or panics. He points out, too, that recovery from these crises comes 
in waves (ondulations), even as the deepening of the crisis had been 
marked by waves. 

Duclos admires the reforms of Leopold of Tuscany and says 
that it is the praise from the peasantry, such as Leopold enjoys, which 
reflects the highest glory on a ruler. 

Duclos came from the middle class. In 1755 he was ennobled, 
but he never chose to consider himself of the nobility. His Voyage 
en Italie, as also his Mémoires of himself, seems to reflect a slight 
class consciousness in his account of the exclusiveness of some of the 
Italian nobility. And he takes occasion to remark how different con- 
ditions are in Paris, where merit alone is sufficient to carry a man into 
any drawing-room, provided, of course, infamy is not attached to 
him or his birth. 

Duclos reveals class feeeling more pronouncedly in his remarks 
on education. He is sharply opposed to the idea of giving gratuitous 
education to the children of the poor. He sets it forth as a cause 
of depopulation, 


qui rend le paysan orgueilleux, insolent, paresseux, plaideur; qui lui fait 
regarder le travail avec dédain, et l’incline 4 se tirer de son état pour 
devenir huissier, clerc, commis aux aides et aux gabelles, ou 4 prendre le 
parti du cloitre, au point que si,l’on recherchait la généalogie de tous les 
moines et religieux, on trouverait que la charrue en fournit plus de la 
moitié. 
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When Mirabeau in his Lettre sur les corvées (1760) criticized Du- 
clos’s attitude on this matter, Duclos defended it at great length in his 
Réflexions sur la corvée, saying that free education has already had 
harmful effects upon the politeness and morals of those members 
of the lower class who have received it. He estimates that ninety 
out of every hundred idle members of the lower class are persons 
who have been taught to read and who in consequence have looked 
for an easy living. He predicts that gratuitous education will enlarge 
the cities at the expense of the rural sections, and says that such 
gratuitous education as France has already, has sent many undesirable, 
half-trained persons to the cities. He believes, moreover, that gratui- 
tous education is “destructive des principles fondamentaux du gou- 
vernement,” and he predicts that the calamities from gratuitous edu- 
cation will be comparable to the calamities that come from wars! 

In common with most of the philosophers, who scorned their own 
education, which had contributed in no small part to their literary 
and conversational success, Duclos lashes at the education of the 
schools in his day and would radically transform it. In the first 
place, he agrees with Rousseau, whose Emile he had read, that educa- 
tion begins at birth or shortly afterwards. Secondly and again in 
harmony with Rousseau and virtually all of the philosophers, he 
would make education easier and more useful. Above all, he would 
emphasize modern and practical subjects. He would have students 
taught French, a little Latin and no Greek. Nor would he have 
students taught foreign languages, since they are to live in France. 
Patriotism should be inculcated. The students should be taught a 
smattering of geography and history, and more than a smattering 
of arithmetic and geometry. For these two latter subjects train the 
student to calculate and reason, and life is largely concerned with cal- 
culations and reasonings. 

Like Rousseau again, he would that the moral side of the student 
be not neglected, but above all he would not fetter the student’s 
personality. “Who the deuce is talking to you about that?” replied 
Duclos to Linant when the latter suggested that he (Linant) ought 
as tutor to “remodel and recast” the character of Madame d’Epinay’s 
son. “Beware of that,” continued Duclos: “One must not attempt to 
change a child’s character: not to mention that the attempt is seldom 
successful, the greatest success that one can promise oneself, is to 
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make a hypocrite of him. No, Monsieur, no: you must make the most 
of the character which Nature has given him: that is all that is ex- 
pected of you.” Later in the conversation Duclos said: “I know 
quite as well as you that it would be desirable that he should have 
only moderate passions, but I prefer that he should have strong ones, 
such as will carry him through the world like a runaway horse, rather 
than that he should be like a stone. What the deuce! if he receives 
a dig with the elbow, he must know how to give one back... .” 

The schools of that day, more especially of the Jesuit type, laid 
enormous stress on politeness. Duclos tells Linant to make its 
acquisition a secondary matter in the training of Madame’s son. 
“Politeness, politeness!” cried Duclos, “I would rather he had the 
courage to be true, at the risk of being considered brutal like my- 
self. In a country like this, politeness is small change, of which 
everybody has his pockets full, and which makes nobody the richer.” 

Duclos (not alone among the p/ilosophes in this respect) laid 
stress upon the need for self-education. A person must indeed have 
capacity before instruction would be worth while. The dauphin 
Monsigneur lacked this capacity. The remarkable transformation of 
Monsigneur’s son, the Duke of Burgundy, and his laudatory traits 
of mind and character, were, however, according to Duclos, due even 
more to his self-education than to the brilliant instruction from 
Fénelon. In all these ideas concerning education Duclos, of course, 
is reflecting on his own experiences, traits, and achievements. 

It is this admiration of self-education that leads Duclos to prefer 
the education of the girls in his day to that of the boys. The boys 
go to school with the family money and blessings, and receive a 
pedantic, mnemonic type of education. They come away stupid, 
taught to memorize and not to think. The girls, neglected, remain 
at home, miss (or escape! ) the drilling in Latin and Greek and the 
memorizing of innumerable maxims. They shift for themselves, 
learn to read French, and by dint of taking care of themselves in 
society learn to think. 

Duclos does not have anything to say on the matter of extending 
education at schools to girls. It is not that he fails to think highly 
of women and their capacities. On the contrary, he admires them and 
is fond of them. Duclos was a bachelor but not a misogynist. He 
had some early love experiences, had turned Jibertin, and there may 
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be some truth in the accusation of Grimm and Madame d’Epinay, 
that he wished to supplant the former as the Madame’s lover. He 
sometimes criticizes the female sex; he knows their frailties; he re- 
grets to see a prince receive his first educational training from them; 
yet he says that they have better education and infinitely more per- 
sonality (esprit) than men, and he is surprised that they so frequently 
fall the dupes of men. Nor can he understand why men call women 
fickle and yet make Truth a goddess. 

His Mémoires sur les meurs de ce siécle, which are perhaps in 
part a reflection of his own experiences with women, reveal that 
honor was more highly regarded among most Parisian women of the 
mid-eighteenth century than historians commonly accredit it; and that 
a large portion of those women who did commit indiscretions were 
yet solicitous of their honor. 

Duclos makes the psychological observation, deserving of much 
consideration, that men (and women) are not the uniform, consistent 
creatures in character that so many historians would have them to be. 
They are persons of mood and change. Contrariwise, the group 
nature of people is always the same, but the manners, or outward 
expression, differ from age to age. 

In the natural sciences he was little interested; at least he has 
little to say about them. He does observe with surprise, while re- 
counting the excavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum, that the Ro- 
mans who made bottles from glass never used glass for windows, but 
small broken stones instead; and he reflects that the steps in scien- 
tific discovery and application are extremely slow. Many centuries 
had to elapse after the Romans before men saw the use for glass in 
spectacles. 

Even as the utilization of glass was in its infancy in the days of 
ancient Rome, so he thinks is the state of electricity in his own day; 
and he predicts for electricity a phenomenal future. 

Numerous other interesting ideas of Duclos might be set forth. 
He is a provocative thinker, and his writings are full of personal 
observations. He is reported to have made the remark once that 
whatever else happened he would be read. The republication of his 
writings, singly and collectively, reveals that he was widely read by 
three or four generations. Indeed, one at least of his works has 
been reprinted in the twentieth century. 
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Above all, he is psychologist and philosopher. He gives us back- 
stage views of his own day and of the past. He is the coffeehouse 
psychologist, who has seen life in the army, the salons, the court, the 
literary circles, and who speaks truth despite his scoffers when he 
writes: “Jai vécu.” 

His views are essentially those of the philosophic group, from 
whom probably for prudent reasons he had seen fit to dissociate him- 
self after his appointment as Historiographe du roi. We might 
write to Rousseau, in sympathy, saying that the philosophes’ attacks 
on morality were destined to uproot society; that they repelled him; 
and that if they did not modify their virulence, they would drive him 
into the arms of Mother Church, which he disliked as much as he 
professed to dislike the philosophes. Indeed, he did go back to the 
arms of the Church, the Church for whose ministry he once planned 
as a lad to prepare himself; but there is ground for questioning that 
the philosophes drove him there. Certainly it appears that he never 
left them in thought; and if he left them in heart (he still consorted 
with them privately), discretion no doubt dictated his procedure. 

Duclos was exceedingly clever, and he made full use of his 
cleverness in gaining and maintaining his honors in the world. But 
he had equal capabilities and could no doubt, had he chosen to do so, 
have left some literary or philosophical works of permanent value. 


His philosophical reflections, as well as his estimate by friends and 


his early honors at school, reveal this capacity. 

Of his writings that have come down to us, only two have much 
interest and value, at least to the historian. These are the anony- 
mous pamphlet Essai sur les ponts et chaussées, la voirie et les corvées 
and the posthumously published Voyage en Italie. The former is 
interesting for its elaborate description of the French highway sys- 
tem of the mid-eighteenth century, and the latter for its charming 
account of social conditions in the Italy of 1766-1767, as recorded by 
a close observer and littérateur. These two writings will no doubt 
long have value as source material, in economic and social history. 
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“BA-AD NIGGER” 


H. C. BREARLEY 


NEGRO YOUTH yet in his teens seats himself upon a much 

whittled bench in front of a tottering general store near the 
railway tracks. Ceremoniously he adjusts his hat at a rakish angle, 
picks up his banjo, and sings to an approving circle of listeners: 


I’se Wild Nigger Bill 
Frum Redpepper Hill, 
I never did wo’k, an’ I never will. 
T’se done kill de boss; 
T’se knocked down de hoss: 
I eats up raw goose widout apple sauce! 


Such folk-songs, expressing the Negro’s admiration for reckless- 
ness and bravado, may be heard almost any day on the back streets 
of the villages and towns of the lower South. In Negro folk litera- 
ture the “bad” man plays a role hardly secondary to that of the 
trickster, so well exemplified by the Br’er Rabbit of Joel Chandler 
Harris’s Uncle Remus. 

In all folk tales the daredevil is a constantly recurring character. 
From primitive champions like Beowulf to train-robbers like Jesse 
James and killers like John Dillinger the imagination of men has 
often cast an aura over the lives of those who dare to rebel against 
fate or authority or law. 

In many Negro communities, however, this emphasis upon heroic 
deviltry is so marked that the very word dad often loses its original 
significance and may be used as an epithet of honor. This use of bad 
as a term of admiration is quite likely an importation from Africa, 
for Herskovitz has found a similar terminology among the blacks 
of the Surinam district of Dutch Guiana, among the Negroes of the 
West Indies, and among the natives of the province of Dahomey in 
West Africa. In some parts of the South, however, there is a change 
in pronunciation to indicate whether or not the word carries approval. 
If the speaker wishes to use the term with the ordinary connotation, 
he pronounces it after the manner of Webster. But if he is describ- 
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ing a local hero, he calls him “ba-ad.” The more he prolongs the a, 
the greater is his homage. 

If this esteem for “bad” men is really African in origin, contact 
with the whites has not destroyed it. On the contrary, it has doubt- 
less been strengthened by the traditional European approbation of 
rebels and outlaws. Besides, the Negro’s love of derringdo may be 
partly an overcompensation for the generally observed docility of 
the natives of central West Africa and for the enforced servility of 
slavery and later Jim Crow-ism. 

But regardless of its origin, the tradition of the glory of the 
“bad” man still flourishes and definitely motivates the conduct of 
many Negroes, especially in the rural South. Even Jesus Christ has 
been portrayed by a Negro circuit rider as a man “who wouldn’t 
stand no foolin’ wid. Why, he could pop off a lion’s head jus like 
he was a fryin’ size chicken!” No one in the congregation would fail 
to understand this tribute or to admire such courage and power. 

The songs of Lead Belly, the tough troubadour brought to notice 
by Lomax, are exceptional chiefly for their high quality. On every 
holiday hundreds of other boastful songsters arouse the envy of 
Negro audiences by similar ballads and tales of amorous and mur- 
derous exploits. 

The geographical extent of this tradition of the “bad” Negro is, 
however, difficult to state with exactness. Evidences of it have been 
found from Texas to Virginia. Dabney’s reminiscences show it to 
have been prevalent among Cincinnati Negroes during the eighties 
and nineties, but several competent observers deny its importance 
among present-day Northern city dwellers. In West Virginia, ac- 
cording to Laing, Negroes native to the state look with disfavor upon 
those moving in from farther South because “they brag about how 
mean they is” and because “they’ll kill you in a minute.” This 
pattern of behavior is, then, more characteristic of the Negro of the 
lower South, since it is well known throughout the Cotton Belt. 

Open expression of admiration for a “ba-ad nigger” is doubtless a 
comparatively recent development. Even if his type existed during 
slavery, the singing of ballads in his honor was not a very politic 
method of securing the favor of masters and overseers. Besides, his 
lawless activities were greatly circumscribed by the authority of the 
owners and the watchfulness of the “patterollers.” Occasionally, 
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however, a “bad” slave resisted punishment and fled to the swamps or 
the hills. This was a desperate recourse and usually led to his death 
or recapture and sale to a distant plantation. 

The “bad” Negro of today has, however, an almost unlimited 
field of operations. One of his most effective methods of demonstrat- 
ing his prowess is to “break up” a picnic, ball game, or “frolic.” In 
Odum’s Rainbow Round My Shoulder a Negro rowdy vividly de- 
scribes the exploits of one “Graveyard Kid” and comments envi- 
ously, “Thought I was bad enough, but he sho got me beat.” One 
rainy day this Graveyard Kid, disgusted with his duties as stable 
boy in a construction camp, went to his shack and “git in one hand a 
thirty-eight special an’ in other a ortermatic an’ jump up on that 
table while about fohty of us boys was eatin’ supper an’ go trompin’ 
down the middle of it, steppin’ in beans and bread, an’ every other 
kind 0’ food his big feet hit.” Meanwhile he announced loudly, 
“Now, boys, any of you don’t like this don’t have to take it, ’cause 
it ain’t no doctor’s ’scription. Nobody got to take it. If anybody 
meaner than I is don’ like it, jes let me know.” Intimidated by the 
two revolvers, “nobody never open his mouth.” 

Such dramatic exhibitions of recklessness and egotism have been 
enacted hundreds of times. If successful, they are sure to raise the 
status of the desperado. Bad-Lan’ Stone understood his audience 
when he threatened, 


Don’t you never dare slight my repertation, 
Or I'll break up this jamberee. 


If the bravo is often able to terrorize the onlookers, he may be- 
come more than a local celebrity and may even have ballads sung in 
his honor, such as those telling of the deeds of Stagolee, Roscoe Bill, 
Eddy Jones, and other heroes. Many bloody affrays are, of course, 
occasioned by these attempts to secure prestige. Songs portraying 
this motive are very common. 


I went down town de yudder night, 
A ’raisin’ san’ an’ a-wantin’ a fight; 
Had a forty-dollar razzer an’ a gatlin’ gun 
Fer to shoot dem niggers down one by one. 


Usually, however, the days of boasting are few. A rival “bad” 
Negro comes upon the scene. Shortly afterwards money is being 
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collected to provide funeral expenses for one of the combatants, as 
is described in one of the ballads about Stagolee: 


Some give a nickel, some give a dime; 

I didn’t give a red copper cent, "cause 
He’s no friend o” mine: 

Stagolee done kill dat bully now. 


Fohty dollar coffin, eighty dollar hack, 
Carried po’ man to cemetery but failed 
to bring him back; 
Lawdy, Lawdy, one mo’ rounder gone. 


As the stanzas above suggest, there are other character types that 
resemble in one way or another the true “bad” Negro. The “bully” 
is generally one who secures his reputation at the expense of unarmed 
men or of those of inferior strength. The “rounder” is usually a 
ne’er-do-well, depending more upon chicanery than courage. He is 
often, however, a favorite with the women, as is the “nachel bohn 
Eastman,” who boasts that he does not have to work—’cause I 
got it writ on the tail o’ my shirt.” Such near heroes are, none the 
less, distinctly inferior in status to the genuine “ba-ad nigger.” 

Negro women, like their sisters the world over, give the “bad” 
man his full share of praise. Indeed, the desire for feminine appro- 
val is one of the strongest motives for attempting this role. As one 


ballad puts it: 


I’m de rough stuff o’ dark-town alley, 
I’m de man dey hates to see. 

I’m de rough stuff o’ dis alley, 
But de womens all falls for me. 


Many “bad” Negroes confine their bravado strictly to members 
of their own race. Often a man who is the very personification of 
arrogance in his dealings with other Negroes will be quite deferential 
in his treatment of whites. But others consider their triumph incom- 
plete if they are unable to flaunt themselves in the face of a white 
man, especially of one who is known to go armed or to be “rough 
on niggers.” On the other hand, the white, especially if he is of 
inferior social status, feels that any slight from a Negro is a humilia- 
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tion that must be instantly revenged. These antagonistic attitudes 
make frequent interracial slayings difficult to avoid. 

Two Negro women had a fight. A white man living nearby in- 
terfered. One of the women, according to her report, “cussed him 
out. And he took it.” The next day she spent several hours going 
through the Negro village proudly describing her intimidation of the 
white man. If he had picked up a stick and knocked her unconscious, 
as the folkways demanded, she would have had far more regard 
for him. 

The would-be “bad” Negro has, needless to say, little difficulty in 
arousing the anger of the whites. The interracial situation is so 
loaded with explosive prejudices that a triviality may easily lead to 
hostilities. A Negro may enrage a white man merely by calling 
him by his given name or by asking him a simple question in a 
sneering voice. Again, he may resort to bartering wit, at which he 
is an adept, as when a colored fisherman replies to a passerby’s ques- 
tion, “What are you catching?” with the saucy rejoinder, “Catching 
cold.” Besides such verbal affronts, there is always the possibility of 
more overt conflicts, as collisions on the sidewalk, insulting gestures, 
and minor obscenities. 

The white overseer is a favorite target for these more or less 
subtle shafts. In a Louisiana cane field a laborer replied to the young 
foreman’s rebuke by asking, “Who taught you to cut cane?” Had the 
foreman attempted to ignore this indignity, he might as well have 
resigned his position. This method of securing prestige by “sassing 
the boss” is not, of course, confined to the Negro. It has been 
observed among the Shanty Irish, Italian miners, and other groups 
of day laborers. Essentially, it is an unsophisticated form of ego- 
tism, but among Negroes it serves also as an expression of racial 
antagonism and as a means of developing the reputation of being 
“ba-ad.” 

The policeman rather than the foreman provides, however, the 
supreme test of daring. Here is a white man, armed, the embodi- 
ment of authority. Whoever gets the better of him has reached the 
highest goal of the “bad” Negro. In a small town a Negro man 
choked the local constable into insensibility. Immediately the hero 
was dubbed “Jack Johnson,” after the famous Negro boxer. This 
admiration made him overbold. Shortly afterwards, possibly to 
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maintain his reputation, he killed a policeman with a baseball bat 
and ended his life in the electric chair. 

Perhaps the most famous of all “bad” Negroes is Railroad Bill, 
about whose career dozens of ballads have been composed. This 
hero, whose real name was Morris Slater, shot a policeman with a 
rifle and escaped on a freight train. Sheriff McMillan went to cap- 
ture the desperado, but 


Railroad Bill was de worst ole coon, 
Killed McMillan by de light 0’ de moon; 
It’s lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 


As Carl Carmer says, “Railroad Bill is a god of Negro mythology. 
A rifle was the symbol of his godhead. A freight train was his 
chariot. The white gods pursued him—but he escaped.” Not for 
long, however. The bullets of “the law” finally found their mark 
and “laid him down” on the “coolin’ board” of the undertaker. 

Such a hostile attitude toward officers of the law is one of the 
important causes of killings involving both whites and Negroes. In 
the more than thirteen hundred cases of interracial homicide studied 
by the writer approximately fifty per cent concern police officials, 
either as the slain or as the slayer. The “bad” Negro pattern of 
behavior is certainly one reason for this bloodshed, although there 
are such contributing causes as the arrogance of officers and the 
Negro’s fear of the third degree and “the white folks’ law.” 

In defense of the “bad” Negro it should be added, however, that 
he rarely premeditates interracial murder. He prefers to arouse 
the fury of the whites and then “get away with it.” This is no easy 
task, for the Southern white who in such a matter does not take the 
law into his own hands loses the respect of both Negroes and whites. 
If the disturber becomes too bold, the community may seize upon 
some relatively unimportant incident as a pretext for “quieting” the 
offender. This is the explanation of not a few seemingly unpro- 
voked lynchings. 

In spite of these “miscalculations” the “bad” Negro enjoys so 
much prestige that he has imitators even among the whites, especially 
in sections where the Negroes predominate in number. The white 
who essays this role often feels it incumbent upon him to “shoot up 
the town” once or twice a year, preferably during the Christmas cele- 
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brations. In one Southern village the lone policeman is said to run 
ahead of the desperado, shouting to bystanders, “Get out of the way; 
a bad man’s coming!” 

Usually the “bad man,” white or black, is less formidable than 
he seems. Vanity is his compelling motive, not revenge. Loudly 
he boasts of the killing power of his weapons, but rarely does he 
use his “thirty-eight special” or his “fohty fo.” If his name is 
commonplace, he feels moved to adopt a more colorful one—“Cotton- 
eyed Joe,” “Big Bad Wolf.” Hardly ever is he of the killer type. 
With him the risk of slaying or of being slain is but a part of the 
price to be paid for prestige and glory. 

The person of mixed blood, it is generally believed, is more likely 
than the black to attempt the part of the “bad” Negro. This is 
probably true, for the average mulatto feels superior to the blacks 
and often welcomes a chance to demonstrate his importance. Besides, 
he resents even more than does the black the racial discriminations 
practiced by the whites. His “almost but not quite” status is a pre- 
carious one and needs to be bolstered by public approval. If he 
has luck and courage, he may, by playing successfully the role of the 
“bad” Negro, be assured of the prestige he yearns for. 

This pattern of conduct is, consequently, a very significant one in 
the life of the South. As a local hero and a racial demigod the 
“bad” Negro not only enjoys an esteem far out of proportion to his 
social worth, but he also induces the young and suggestible to imitate 
his recklessness and criminality. To understand the rural Negro 
of the lower South, it is necessary to keep in mind the potency of 
his desire to be known as a “ba-ad nigger.” 











JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY: CHRIST AMONG 
THE CRITICS 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


I 


N HIS RECENTLY published autobiography, Mr. Murry 

probes with painstaking honesty into the history of his past. Like 
Rousseau, he is determined to tell the truth about himself, even if 
the truth reveals him in a pitiful light. He is bent on a curious and 
fascinating quest: to glimpse the essential reality of an elusive, phan- 
tasmal, chameleon-like creature—himself. That quest, he realizes, 
is the task of every artist, whether he portray himself in fiction or 
verse, in drama or straightforward personal confession. Mr. Murry’s 
unsparing candor of self-analysis, however, has been misunderstood 
and cruelly maligned. The weaknesses, the vices, the quirks and 
crotchets that all men possess in varying degrees, but which few 
have the courage openly to betray—these have been hilariously sati- 
rized. What makes matters worse is Mr. Murry’s brooding habit of 
introspection which magnifies every failing, however venial, into an 
absolute sin. 

He is a dreamer and a thinker, but he is neither the one nor 
the other with any measure of completeness. Could he yield himself 
without conscious interference to the flow of fantasy, bathe like 
Keats in the warm, sun-glinting stream of sensations, he would de- 
velop into a fine poet. But his mind will give him no rest. It will 
pulse and dissect and hunt for the meaning of the unintelligible mys- 
tery. Consciousness is at war with intuition, the critic is at odds 
with the potential poet. From this conflict springs his obsession with 
intellectual mysticism, his distrust of logic, psychology, and the truths 
of science. A sensitive, highly trained intelligence is burdened with 
irrational beliefs and intuitive convictions that cannot stand the test of 
reason or empirical evidence. 

Perhaps it is only those akin in some respects to Mr. Murry in 
temperament and outlook who can appreciate the peculiar character 
of the man. What the psychologists tell us about the defence- 
mechanism of the mind, its power of sublimating unendurable ten- 
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sions and frustrations, can be applied to his case. His weaknesses 
have given him strength. Born in poor circumstances, of a lower 
middle-class family, he managed somehow to secure the education of 
a gentleman and force his way into the other world—the world of 
culture, leadership, and light. By a kind of passive yielding to the 
pressure of events, he became a journalist, a novelist, a poet, and 
critic. He took part in many important literary movements of his 
day, he made friends with leading artists and writers, he edited maga- 
zines. He fell in love with, and eventually married, the exotic and 
talented Katherine Mansfield, an event which proved a decisive ex- 
perience in his life. Yet he never really felt at home in this glitter- 
ing upper world. A permanent sense of inferiority, disguised as a 
haunting sense of unreality, tormented him. Fear, the indescribable 
fear of insecurity, troubled his nights and days. He was afraid of 
life, and yet life sucked him into its foaming whirlpool. An in- 
curable dreamer, a twentieth-century Hamlet, he had to toil manfully 
for a livelihood. His passivity in the furious swirl of experience 
was a kind of negative courage, itself a form of action. He who 
was the spiritual waif of modern industrial society became ultimately 
its conscience, its self-appointed prophet. 

His suggestibility, the plasticity of his character and mind, these 
are the traits that determined to a large extent the quality of his 
critical contribution. He was extraordinarily sensitive, faithful to 
the call of Beauty, his intelligence as receptive as a sponge. His 
unstable character, however, threw him into a new spiritual crisis 
every few years. He was a vacuum that had to be filled, a palimp- 
sest that had to be deciphered, a fruitful but fallow soil that had to be 
ploughed, fertilized, and sown. Without a faith of some kind he 
could not live, without a lofty ideal he could find no meaning in life. 
And so his friends—a genius like Lawrence, for example—became his 
Bible and his Church; they gave him, temporarily, a soul, a philoso- 
phy, the bread and wine of faith. But soon he was again hungry and 
homeless, a discontented seeker of the Absolute. His search for the 
Absolute symbolizes his craving for inner harmony. So that even 
in his theory of aesthetics, as in, all of his writings, his personal per- 
plexities come conspicuously to the surface. He is the most sub- 
jective of critics. Intellectual mysticism is his besetting sin; it lifts 
him to towering heights of ecstasy; it fills his homeless, disembodied 
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soul with a renewed sense of cosmic identity. He calls it a kind of 
private drug-taking, and that describes it accurately. “I was,” he 
confesses, “and am, the kind of fool who always has to believe in 
somebody or something.” An extreme introvert, he exploits criti- 
cism as a form of emotional self-realization. Though he wrote some 
creditable poetry, though he was smitten with the ambition to become 
a novelist and actually wrote and published three novels, he soon 
felt, in the stress of creative experience, that he was not born to be 
either a novelist or a poet. It was Lawrence who, at the start of their 
passionate but ill-starred friendship, told him the truth about him- 
self: “You must stick to criticism.” He has followed that advice. 
The history of a sensitive and inquiring mind is also the history 
of a generation. Even its aberrations, its mystical excesses, are 
significant. Like symptoms that point to the presence of disease, 
they indicate the existence of strain, the degree of emotional pres- 
sure. In one respect, the nonconformist is, by sheer force of con- 
trast, more revealing than his more “normal” contemporaries. The 
rebel attracts attention to himself by virtue of his negations. His 
protests testify to the existence of real or imaginary abuses. He 
holds up a mirror—it may, of course, be cracked—to the face of 
nature in his time. He moves us by dint of his opposition to many 
issues and beliefs which have been complacently accepted as final and 
beyond question. Such opposition can be sustained consistently only 
by a profound singleness of faith, by a temperament, mystical, clair- 
voyant, and consecrated, such as Mr. Murry possesses. It takes rare 
courage to stand, solitary and steadfast, against a concerted majority. 
Mr. Murry is a tangle of unresolved contradictions. He is and is 
not, of this age. He is a realist and a mystic, a mind too self-con- 
scious to write spontaneously; a mind too intuitive and spirit-haunted 
to write dispassionate criticism. He objects, for instance, to the 
Sexual Mysticism of D. H. Lawrence; he himself imports a brand 
that is far more lunar and abstract. Despite his fondness for lumi- 
nous abstractions like Eternity and the Divine Vision and the annihila- 
tion of Self, it is evident that he has not won the serene certitude of 
faith. He is doomed by his own nature to suffer the torments of 
ceaseless doubt. In the midst of his most poignant utterance of be- 
lief, the devil will tempt him. He is the doubting Thomas of con- 
temporary English criticism—a doubting Thomas with a messianic, 
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Christ-complex. He doubts his doubts, he questions the validity of 
his visions. He humbles himself before God, and then, after deny- 
ing Him, asserts that the denial, the resistance to God, is part of 
Man’s painful and necessary climb to human Godhood. 

Thus Mr. Murry’s progress has been a littered trail of extinc- 
tions and revivals, of destruction and renewal, of death and the resur- 
rection, of blindness transformed to dazzling vision. He has passed 
from one crisis to another: from the pure and exclusive worship of 
sensuous Beauty to that search of God which is the annihilation of 
Self, and from there to the reconciliation of his spiritual creed with 
messianic Marxism. He has made a cult of doubt and pain, of love 
and self-annihilation. 

Il 

A man’s work is all of a piece. A book written in the flush 
idealism of youth may contain in solution all the characteristics, 
even the leading ideas and beliefs, that will crop up later with greater 
definiteness and force of conviction. This consistency can be traced 
in Mr. Murry’s development. His contradictions are part of the 
pattern. His fervent but protean idealism, his perception of the 
conflict between body and mind, matter and spirit, his feeling for the 
inscrutable depths of the human personality, his awareness of the 
mystery lurking at the base of things, all these are strikingly adum- 
brated in the biography, Fyodor Dostoyevsky, which was first pub- 
lished in 1916. Though Mr. Murry is, at this stage, primarily in- 
terested in Beauty and not God, in art and not in the religion of a 
universal and impersonal consciousness of which art is the supreme 
expression, hints of his future conversion are already apparent. For 
him criticism is a holy vocation. It is an activity that enlists his whole 
being. It is not pleasure that he seeks, though few men are more 
sensitive to the influence of the sensuous elements of beauty, but the 
coherent vision of life which gave birth to that integral beauty. Not 
that he has framed a logically welded system of philosophy. He is 
an adventurous but far from profound thinker; logic in his writing 
is invariably subordinated to intuition. Feeling guides him where 
thought is powerless to follow. In his spiritual aspirations, even at 
this early period, one discerns a mind of singular probity, eager for 
the best, the highest that the earth can afford and man produce. In 
brief, the aesthetic dominates the rational; the artist is the man. 
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Mr. Murry’s work affords a vigorous refutation of the theory that 
criticism is a parasitic and obsolescent occupation. For in literature 
he finds not books but men who communicate a deeper insight into 
life. He looks for essences, for that which is enduringly significant. 
It is a testimony to the vitality of his criticism that the essays he 
contributed to various periodicals and reprinted in Aspects of Litera- 
ture, have worn so well. He is not concerned with historical criti- 
cism. The historical critic, as he is careful to point out, is not as 
objective as he pretends to be; either he fashions his own concepts of 
value or else accepts those that are traditionally held. Personally he 
falls back upon Aristotle’s theory of intuition in its reference to the 
ideal as a creative principle. Unlike the philosophic critic, the truly 
literary critic has an ideal of the good life; he is a humanist in his 
outlook. But art is more than the expression of intuitions; it is the 
duty of the critic to distinguish between intuitions, to build up a 
hierarchy of values. Even the scientist is at bottom a seeker after 
the good life. And the ideal of the good life, if it is to be a true 
and organic ideal, “smust inevitably be aesthetic. There is no other 
power by which we can imagine or conceive it; we can express it 
only in aesthetic terms. . . . For the good life, we know instinctively, 
is one of our human absolutes. It is not good with reference to any 
end outside itself.” Life and art are one. The good and the beauti- 
ful are absolute and synonymous. Art is but the achieved conscious- 
ness of life. Hence poetry, he agrees with Aristotle, is more philo- 
sophical and highly serious than history. Only the artist can intui- 
tively divine the end at which human life is striving. 

This is fundamental to an understanding of Mr. Murry’s theory 
of criticism; though he has modified it in certain ways, it still consti- 
tutes the basis of his system of aesthetics. Art is not only sovereign 
but autonomous. But criticism is an organic part of the world of 
art. Just as art is the consciousness of life, so criticism, Mr. Murry 
believes, is the consciousness of art. The aesthetic basis thus under- 
lies every human activity. Since art is autonomous it is to be pur- 
sued for its own sake, “precisely because it comprehends the whole of 
human life; because it has reference to a more perfectly human 
morality than any other activity of man.” The critic must approach 
every work of art as a thing in itself and seek to determine whether 
it is organic, whether it expresses the vision of the aesthetic ideal, 
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whether it manifests a growth from a purely personal to a coherent 
and universal vision of life. 

A collection of articles written over a period of three years, The 
Evolution of an Intellectual has a central unity: the unity imposed 
by the personality of the critic. Dismayed by the holocaust of the 
World War, his moral cosmos shattered, Mr. Murry was forced to 
search for a new synthesis of values, a new faith. The saturnalia of 
blood and death quickened his desire for a solution, a principle of 
order and certitude in the midst of madness and chaos. After the first 
quivering shock of horror, his immediate impulse was to reaffirm 
the unconditional value of art. The devotion we paid to it was more 
than justified. Art is religion, beauty is salvation. It is a way of life 
which is of supreme importance. And criticism is essentially nothing 
more than the process of divining the direct relation between a man’s 
utterance and his living soul; “to make that relation between one’s 
own soul and speech direct and true is creation. In essence they are 
the same: creation is a man’s lonely attempt to fix an intimacy with 
his own strange and secret soul, criticism is the satisfaction of the im- 
pulse of loneliness to find friends and secret sharers among the souls 
that are or have been.” Criticism is spiritual communion. There 
are no absolute truths; the living personality is the highest reality. 
The creative impulse is aroused by the imperious need to utter truths 
that spring out of its depths. The artist, whatever his rank, works 
for the salvation of his soul. The struggle for faith, in short, is the 
foundation of art. If art is fundamentally akin to the religious quest, 
then it is the supreme activity of man, the epitome of all men’s as- 
pirations and achievements. The intellect cannot apprehend the 
infinite complexity of our universe. Art encompasses all of life. 
Beauty is one with truth. Indeed, Mr. Murry will go further and 
declare that it is the only statement of truth. 

In The Evolution of an Intellectual we can trace the spiritual 
steps by which Mr. Murry arrived at an interest in politics. He 
could no longer remain aloof. Every nation, however defenceless, 
is entitled to equality of rights. Democracy is international. But 
the ideal of internationalism is altogether different from the ideal of 
the International. One endeavors to establish peace on earth; the 
other is a drawn sword in a class war. There can be no true inter- 
nationalism, Mr. Murry insists, as long as class divisions are main- 
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tained. It is a vulgar fallacy to suppose that the proletariat, by virtue 
of its economic position, is more genuinely imbued with the inter- 
national spirit than other classes or groups in the nation. 

With the publication of The Problem of Style, a series of six 
lectures delivered at Oxford, Mr. Murry returns to his first love, 
literary criticism. His anti-intellectualism emerges in full force. 
Writers, he declares, do not have ideas, but perceptions and intui- 
tions. Emotional conviction is the generator of their art, and the 
emotion is effectually communicated only when embodied in some 
concrete situation. Universal significance must be clothed in a particu- 
lar expression. The critic, too, is a creative artist who is endeavoring 
to convey to the reader the emotions that a work of literature arouses 
in him. Style is unique and expresses an individual mode of feeling. 

A more important contribution is the first series of Countries of 
the Mind, in which he draws his vision of the universe as a unity 
that includes pain and death, suffering and evil. This was the vision 
of necessity that man had to accept. As for criticism, its primary 
function was to provide a means of self-expression for the critic; 
criticism is a literary art.1_ Pencillings, a collection of brief essays, 
deals with a variety of subjects, most of them concerned with litera- 
ture proper. In one essay, “Literature and Science,” Mr. Murry’s 
object is to show that the sceptre has not passed from literature to 
science. A bridge is not better than a poem. Literature may be in- 
fluenced by science, by those theories which directly affect our lives 
and shape our minds, but its substance will remain unchanged. The 
scientist cannot change the structure of our minds. Mr. Murry feels 
there is still room “for a mysticism of life itself’? From this time 
on a growing preoccupation with the mysticism of life led Mr. 


* The technique of the art of criticism which Mr. Murry outlines in this volume is 
as follows: The critic should first endeavor “to convey the whole effect of the work 
he is criticizing, its peculiar uniqueness. Second, to work back and define the 
unique quality of the sensibility which. necessitated this expression. Third, to 
establish the determining causes of his sensibility. . . . Fourth, to analyse the 
means by which this sensibility was given expression, in other words, to conduct 
a technical examination into style. Fifth, a still closer examination of a perfectly 
characteristic passage, that is, a passage in which the author’s sensibility is com- 
pletely expressed.” Criticism is essentially creative. Like poetry it can furnish 
aesthetic delight. But the critic must openly accept the fact that his deepest judg- 
ments are moral. “A critic should be conscious of his moral assumptions and take 
pains to put into them the highest morality of which he is capable. That is only 
another way of saying that, the critic should be conscious of himself as an artist.” 
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Murry to a new stage of development, where he sees the face of 
mystery bare and plays the part of a pseudo-Christ. 


III 


Early in the twenties a profound change took place in Mr. 
Murry. Though it seemed sudden, it was in reality the culmination 
of a long developing spiritual process. In his struggle to achieve a 
living faith, he gradually abandoned logic and reason. Rationalism 
and science, though not of the devil, are inferior to intuition. God 
is dead, but the God in man lives on triumphantly. Truth is not 
discovered by cold analysis; it is a moment of vision not to be appre- 
hended by the cramped intellect. It cannot even be uttered in words. 
Hence he is saved from the stringent responsibility of intellectually 
justifying his pronunciamentos. He merely makes assertions. These 
assertions issue forth from a superior source of wisdom, a higher foun- 
tain of truth. To be known they must be lived. Only he who has 
passed through the mystical experience can confirm it. The others 
remain, blind and skeptical, in outer darkness. Hence poetry is the 
expression of the universal, the real; it is more philosophical than 
philosophy, more religious than religion. Literature and life are 
one. Literature must therefore honestly and movingly reveal what 
men do and what they are. This is the truth to life that literature 
must communicate. Moreover, the morality of great literature is 
perfectly identical with the teaching of Jesus. Shakespeare and Jesus 
were spirits profoundly alike. Literature is thus a substitute for 
religion. It supplies what Christianity is now powerless to give. In 
Shakespeare rather than in the New Testament is to be found the 
meaning of the Kingdom of Heaven. As if to leave us in no doubt as 
to his exact meaning, Mr. Murry declares that to be “a writer is 
itself a veritable priesthood, a sacred calling with obligations of its 
own.” We are all seekers after God and we can get no rest until 
we find him; literature helps us find him. 

In Keats and Shakespeare the effect of this inner revolution on 
his critical judgment is clearly apparent. An attempt to give the in- 
ward history of. Keats’s poetic life from 1816 to 1820, it is at the 
same time a study of the modern mind, now that it is released from 
the trammels of religion, in its quest of new truth in the universe. 
This quest, according to Mr. Murry, follows a curious dialectical 
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pattern: religion is rejected and then rediscovered in its essential puri- 
ty. After the form is sloughed off, the divine substance remains. The 
record of this spiritual adventure, Mr. Murry believes, can best be 
traced in the work of a few great writers, who have uttered mysteri- 
ous truths that cannot be uttered save in their own words. Hence 
it is not strange to find him regarding Keats as the hero of humanity. 
Stranger still is the intimate relation he finds between Keats and 
Shakespeare. Both of them are pure poets and therefore fundamen- 
tally alike in their revelations of beauty and truth. Pure poetry 
reveals more of essential life than any other creation of man. In 
order to create the soil of knowledge that is opposed to conscious 
knowledge, Mr. Murry calls for “a submission of consciousness to 
unconsciousness.” In Studies in Keats, a collection of essays intended 
to supplement the gaps left by his previous work, he advances a 
theory of criticism that is mystically romantic. The process of 
creation is something indefinable but mysterious, a brilliant emana- 
tion of the subconscious. Secondly, it is a unique act that cannot be 
caught in any prose paraphrase. The poem as poem is incom- 
municable. It és. Thirdly, the ways of genius are inscrutable and 
invariably right. Finally, intellectual criticism is impotent to pene- 
trate the arcana of poetic creation. Essential beauty is invulnerable 
to the assaults of rationalism. It is love that makes ultimate truth 
true. Love can transform fact into Truth. As Mr. Murry puts it, 
“Nothing could be true unless it could be loved; and nothing could 
be loved unless it could be seen as béautiful. Without Beauty, there- 
fore, no Truth.” 

The clue to Mr. Murry’s spiritual conversion is to be sought in 
that apocalyptic book, Jesus, Man of Genius, which offers a startlingly 
new and heretical interpretation of the iife of Jesus and his teachings. 
The Jesus Mr. Murry portrays is intensely and peculiarly personal, 
a Jesus in whose existence he can believe. In glowing language that 
is at once skeptical and supernal, rejecting what is supernatural and 
emphasizing the human, he relates the story of the life of Jesus 
and the message he brought to mankind. Jesus, it seems, was not 
and did not pretend to be the son of God. Only when the knowl- 
edge that Jesus was but a man is accepted and understood, will the 
soul of humanity be liberated. That is the conception Mr. Murry 
vigorously stresses: Jesus as one who passed through a crucial mysti- 
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cal experience, the process of rebirth, and emerged as a new man 
with his consciousness transformed. The heart of his doctrine was 
that man must be God. 

With the publication of Things to Come, the mystical road Mr. 
Murry has traveled becomes clearer in outline. A sequel to his book, 
The Unknown God, it reafirms his conception of religion as a means 
of integrating the human personality, a mode of enriching conscious- 
ness. He is neither a rationalist nor an orthodox believer; he simply 
believes in humanity. We must turn to great men to realize what 
heights we can reach. Religion alone can supply a psychology which 
will indicate what still can and must be achieved. The psychology he 
envisages is based on an imaginative and sympathetic understanding 
of the great forerunners. He has wrestled with the heroes of hu- 
manity, dragged from them the secret of their greatness, the mean- 
ing of their struggles. These men were heroes because they were 
supremely themselves. Regarding Christ as the exemplar of the 
prophetic and perfect Man, Mr. Murry boldly declares that the 
Church is no longer adequate to the religious consciousness of the 
modern soul. Religion must be built on the rock of experience. Man 
must believe in man. The truth is in us. There is no God. He 
worships Jesus because a man can worship a man. We can make 
God as we desire him to be. That is how to create God. God is 
what we are. 

Mr. Murry has thus become a God-seeker, though not a God- 
intoxicated man. The germ of skepticism is too securely lodged in 
his being for him to accept the religion of his forbears; it has crept 
into the marrow of his bones, the composition of his blood. Yet the 
necessity for arriving at some absolute faith was equally compelling, 
and in the book, God, he makes the effort to reconcile two conflicting 
impulses in his nature: the craving of the heart and the integrity of 
the mind. He is a Judas in intellect but driven by the perverse pas- 
sion to achieve the immolation of Christhood. Curiously mixed 
with all this is a tendency towards intellectual masochism, a delight, 
largely unconscious, in baring his bruises, his doubts and miseries to 
the world, in dwelling introspectively on his hurts and humiliations, 
his sins and torments. 

But for every contradiction he dredges out of his consciousness 
an eloquently sincere and touching rationalization. To be wrong is 
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the indispensable condition for beholding the dazzling light of truth. 
Only by being lost, isolated, despairing, can one gain the luminous 
heights of the mystical vision. The book, God, makes pathetic yet 
fascinating reading. It is a queer testament, a spiritual autobiography 
which is supposed to be an introduction to the “Science of Meta- 
biology.” As if aware that his science of metabiology is a hypnoti- 
cally induced self-revelation sprung from personal experience, he 
endeavors to trace the steps in his life-history which led him to the 
Delectable Mountains. Aware, too, of his fallibility as logician and 
philosopher—but why consider logic and philosophy when one is con- 
juring up spiritual truths out of the Delphic depths?—he throws 
aside all pretensions to orderly, coherent discourse. He will speak 
as the prophets spoke, as the spirit moves him. 

In February, 1923—he gives us the exact month and year—he 
passed through an experience which transformed the whole horizon 
of thought. He felt spiritually empty and dwelt as it were in total 
darkness. The war had destroyed the foundations of his already pre- 
carious universe, and he hung on the verge of a yawning precipice. 
It was at this time that his wife, Katherine Mansfield, became fatally 
ill. In that period of morbid concentration on the miseries of the 
world he received a sudden illumination which showed that suffering 
was not only inevitable but beautiful. Life stood supremely justified. 
For her sake he felt that he should make an effort to achieve some 
sort of faith in life. Yet try as he would, he could not gain the 
certitude of religion. The will to believe was extinct in him. He 
confesses that he has always been incapable of “the will to believe. 
I am unable to strike a single spark of it out of myself.” Then came 
the remarkable experience on the road to Damascus. Half-heartedly 
he had experimented with simple exercises designed to induce the 
mystical experience, but all to no avail. There was the resistance 
of the skeptical consciousness that he could not overcome. Then at 
the point of lowest ebb in his spiritual fortunes, the miraculous vision 
came to him: he knew he was not alone in the universe. A presence 
filled the room which he occupied—a presence intimately associated, 
he admits, with the person of his deceased wife. 

He really believed that he had been made the medium of a 
supernal, plenary inspiration. It had been vouchsafed to him that 
God veritably existed, with the result, natural enough under the 
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circumstances, that he came to be looked upon as a theosophical crank. 
The recipient of a mystical communication, he now felt that he had a 
mission to fulfill, that he could live and create with the irresistible 
energy that is born of conviction. Now began the process of singling 
out those writers whose experiences paralleled his own with singular 
fidelity. Shakespeare and Blake and Keats seemed to fit the mystical 
pattern admirably. In William Blake, Mr. Murry identifies himself 
completely with his subject. He talks of having written the book 
out of a kind of spiritual inevitability. He not only takes the Prophe- 
tic Books with fundamental seriousness; he regards them as a more 
vital form of absolute truth. Blake is the greatest prophet of the 
modern world, greater than Karl Marx. Unlike Marx, Blake did 
not believe in combating Selfhood by a new Selfhood. The process of 
true life is a continuous Self-annihilation. A class war based on material 
interests cannot bring a disinterested society into being. In opposition 
to vulgar Marxism, Mr. Murry offers the organic formula: “Religion 
is Brotherhood, and Brotherhood is Politics.” 

Similarly the book Shakespeare is warped by Mr. Murry’s per- 
sonal preconceptions. As was the case with his treatment of Dosto- 
yevsky, Keats, and Blake, he clairvoyantly detects in Shakespeare 
universality of insight and understanding. For every astonishing 
view he advances, he finds substantiating evidence of an internal kind 
embedded in the living soil of the text. Whatever is in Shakespeare 
is right—that seems to be his watchword, his method of intuitive 
rationalization. Shakespeare does not need to invent; he creates 
Man. His philosophy is instinctive and therefore not a philosophy 
at all. The basis of poetry is spontaneous expression, which is neither 
thought nor emotion, but the utterance of a whole experience before 
the conflict between thought and emotion takes place. In poetry 
the hostile gap between thought and emotion is bridged by the 
Imagination. This is a reassertion of the priesthood of art. By 
reafirming the autonomy of the aesthetic Imagination, Mr. Murry 
saves it from attack. But this mystical flight ignores the possibility, 
which is psychologically verifiable, that the creative process is not 
in any sense different, except in range and intensity, in receptivity 
and power of expression, from other mental processes. Mr. Murry, 
on the contrary, holds that the Imagination is prophetic and possesses 
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the unique power of making life conscious of its potentialities and 
purposes. 

This transcendental aesthetic is connected with his belief in the 
spirit of the New Man, as outlined in God. To Mr. Murry’s en- 
tranced intuitive gaze, the universe may be painful, but it is also 
beautiful and mysterious. The mystical experience is not of illusion 
all compact. It is a unique event in which one glimpses an all- 
pervading unity which can be called God, a synthesis of subject with 
God. Science is too rudimentary and too inadequate in its technique 
to investigate the phenomenon of Jesus. After twenty years of utter 
indifference to God, had Mr. Murry himself not been filled with “an 
irresistible impulse to declare to all and sundry that God veritably 
existed, and that I knew it.” By denying the purely biological func- 
tion man rises to the creative principle. The affirmation of the unity 
of the true Self with the Universe cannot be intellectual in character, 
for it transforms life into Life. 

Much of this is impenetrably obscure. One might reasonably in- 
quire: If this unity cannot be apprehended by the intellect, how can 
it be apprehended? By the Soul? Suppose one denies the existence 
of such an entity, even metaphorically speaking? Furthermore, sup- 
pose that one adopts the scientific method and insists, with a faith as 
passionate and profound as Mr. Murry’s belief in metabiological 
unity and in organic unity with the universe, that truth is relative and 
contingent, that it exists only when there is a close and empirical 
correspondence with the reality, such as our senses, our intelligence, 
and our instruments reveal to us? What then? Faith would be 
matched against faith, and Mr. Murry would simply reply with un- 
perturbed conviction that his is the higher and truer revelation. 
But the question is not how deep a conviction of truth may be, but 
to what extent a truth or theory can be made to work. If it cannot 
be validated in experience, it remains a private phantasy. It may 
be wonderfully consoling, but no mirage can satisfy man’s stubborn 
and perennial craving for truth rooted in the heart of things. Mr. 
Murry may understand clearly what he means by a knowledge of 
unity with the universe, but to the unregenerate skeptical mind such 
mystical prestidigitation can only provoke disagreement. Concerning 
faith there can be no dispute. If it is necessary to negate the evi- 
dence of science and the senses, to repudiate psychology and the 
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testimony of reason, in order to arrive at some transcendental syn- 
thesis, then it is not worth having. Mr. Murry accuses others of 
falling between two stools; he does precisely that. He does more: 
he would have his cake and eat it too. He would retain the con- 
sciousness of God, of the self—no, the Self—being consubstantial with 
God, and at the same time reject the personal God of orthodox Chris- 
tianity. He would renounce religion and put in its place a highly 
personal and intellectualized religion of his own. In short, despite 
his violent rejection of rationalism, his prodigious efforts to reconcile 
the Mind and the Heart, he has retained nothing more than a mind. 
Except that he has transferred the whole thaumaturgy of mysticism 
to the intellect and coined a number of magic abstractions which have 
the power to lift from him—and from him alone, one suspects—the 
burden of the mystery of this unintelligible world. 

Though aware that values can be hypostasized only in relation to 
life, he makes a confusing and illegitimate distinction between two 
levels of life. He uses words in different senses. Life with a 
capital letter is vastly and generically different from life with a small 
letter. He indulges in baffling paradoxes. He is aware of his short- 
comings, like a somnambulist part of whose mind critically watches 
every step of the strange performance. He knows that “the combina- 
tion of mystical experience and a congenital intellectualism such as 
mind, happens to be rare.” Rarer still is the vaulting presumption 
on his part which generalizes from the personal to the universal. He 
argues: if values do not inhere in the structure of the universe, then 
they must be affirmed by an act of will in the world of experience. 
Hence there must be a God who will crystallize and conserve our 
values. There is no need for a personal God, for there are no 
eternal values. If we deny God, then, Mr. Murry concludes, we 
must bear his burden. Faith is indeed “the logical end of intellec- 
tualism. God is dead; long live God!” 


IV 


Besides metabiology Mr. Murry recently discovered a new reli- 
gion—Marxism. The economic depression showed him a road of 
reconciliation: how to combine the science of metabiology with a 
revised version of dialectical materialism. Christ and Marx provide 
the elements of the new religion. The thrill of spiritual elation he had 
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found in Keats and Dostoyevsky, Blake and Shakespeare, he now 
receives from another hero, the bearded revolutionary, Karl Marx. 

It was perhaps inevitable that Mr. Murry should turn his atten- 
tion to Communism. Like many of his contemporaries, he was faced 
with the difficult alternative: the Church or Communism, God or 
the Society of the future. Since he could not, like T. S. Eliot, accept 
a faith founded on dogma and tradition—his mind was too rational 
and rebellious for that—he was compelled to go to the other extreme. 
It was perhaps equally inevitable that his political extremism would 
take a characteristic mystical form. Since he could not cast aside his 
essentially “religious” outlook, he would obviously attempt to water 
Marxism with the spirit of resignation, selflessness, and disinterested- 
ness preached by Christ. He must deny himself, he must feel that 
he is supporting a cause greater than himself, a cause that is inter- 
national and universal; his hunger for salvation must be fed. His 
Communism is therefore a curious mixture of Christian Communism, 
pacifism, humanitarianism, and altruistic sentiment. 

Though The Necessity of Communism purports to give a com- 
pleter conception of Communism than any to be found in Russia or 
England, its arguments are primarily intended to convince Mr. 
Murry himself, to overcome his doubts, his confusion, his inner con- 
tradictions. What faith shall he espouse in this terribly unsettled and 
complicated world? Before he can accept Communism with a clear 
conscience, he must purge it of its godless and destructive elements. 
Communism, he believes, will inevitably come to England, but it 
will not take root unless England develops its own brand of Com- 
munism. The only way to stave off the horrors of Russian Com- 
munism and to escape from a capitalistic system which is radically 
inhuman is to make our individual humanity corporate. The ruthless 
system of economic individualism must go. Men must develop real 
and active feelings of humanity (Brotherhood is Politics). Human 
Communism, if established, will obviate the need for a violent revo- 
lution. Mr. Murry is convinced that Marx, whether he acknowl- 
edges it or not, derives his teaching, the cardinal principle of distin- 
terestedness, from Jesus. The stage is thus set for the spiritualization 
of the dialectic: the revolutionary Marx is brought within the orbit of 
the Christ myth. Marx is to be counted as one of the number of 
great mystics; he is of the family of visionary poets and philosophers. 
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It was Marx who brought to men the knowledge of destiny which 
could set them free. He first glimpsed the disinterestedness of the 
historical process. Mr. Murry thus defines Marxism as-ethical pas- 
sion which has come to full consciousness—ethical passion which is 
the dominant force in the modern world. 

The Necessity of Commumism is fundamentally a religious tract— 
religion sublimated in the form of social regeneration. It is the con- 
fession of a sincere but troubled soul desperately seeking the light. 
Detachment, he has learned, is illusory and culminates in self-cor- 
ruption. Communism is the new religion, the equivalent of faith 
in action; it has the power of changing men, of making them devoted 
to a great selfless cause. 

The problem of achieving the Communist goal troubles him 
deeply. It had been a hard struggle for him to accept the Com- 
munist ideal. He finally overcame his intellectual scruples and for- 
mulated his own conception of human Communism. Class-warfare, 
he urges, can proceed without the intrusion of class-hatred. The 
economic revolution can be won by peaceful means. Modern man 
is confronted with the necessity of belief, and he can believe only by 
annihilating the ego. Communism makes that sacrifice effective and 
complete. “Intellectually, spiritually, ethically, the choice before 
the Englishman to-day is to be a Communist or nothing.” Com- 
munism is the one living religion in the modern world. 

And it is primarily with the religion of Communism that Mr. 
Murry is concerned, its power of arousing in men the virtues of 
ethical disinterestedness and intellectual objectivity. Mystical in 
nature, the experience of Communism lifts from men the burden of 
skepticism, weariness, and futility. Marx built his system on the 
indestructible dignity of man, a dignity that refuses to be perma- 
nently degraded. Whatever men may say to the contrary, Mr. 
Murry hammers home his thesis that Communism is the economics 
of disinterestedness. Marx is the modern Jesus calling on the world 
to repent. 

In his contribution to the volume, Marxism, he neatly ties up 
Marxism with the mysticism he had expounded in God. He again 
urges that Marxism must appeal for leadership to the enlightened and 
converted bourgeoisie. For only the conscious, educated impulses 
can be translated in terms of revolutionary action. It is a classless 
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political organization which, in a society that is economically inte- 
grated as in a system of advanced capitalism, will provide the 
driving force towards Socialism. Class status and Socialistic activity 
have no natural or necessary connection. Marx supplied the basis 
for the creation of the new man who will look upon his individuality 
as no longer individual in its essence: man is part of a social organ- 
ism. Marxism is thus harmonized with Mr. Murry’s belief in de- 
personalization. “Marxism is the faith of the man incapable of 
faith; the sceptic’s religion; the mysticism of pure action.” 


Vv 


Mr. Murry presents an enigmatic and somewhat hysterical per- 
sonality because he takes his mysticism with such deadly seriousness. 
The critical vagaries induced by extreme personal suffering or great 
inner need he treats as authentic revelations, oracular intuitions of 
the inscrutable mystery inherent in the universe. This would be ridic- 
ulous if it were altogether naive, but it is rendered plausible and 
interesting by virtue of his gift of dramatizing his inner conflicts. 
When he looks back in calm retrospection at the strange spiritual 
experiences he has undergone, he is able to temper them with a 
touch of skepticism, keep them within bounds by applying the brake 
of reason and common sense, though he at no time repudiates them. 
Yet it is obvious that he is hopelessly committed to mysticism. It 
is in his blood. At heart he is a Christian turned transcendentalist, 
a religious mystic whose Church is Beauty and whose Bible is a kind 
of aesthetic humanism. Unable to employ the figurative language 
of the established Church—though he frequently falls back upon the 
Bible for quotations—he plays variations on terms like Beauty, 
Humanity, the higher consciousness, superior truth, organic unity, 
depersonalization, disinterestedness. 

And his criticism is a mystical act of affirmation, the testimony of 
the Holy Ghost. His work is all of a piece—a brilliant intellectual 
autobiography, but it is intellectual autobiography with emotional em- 
phases and subjective impulsions of a peculiar quality. He does not 
hold himself back. At all time he is the prophet, the seeker, the 
spiritual crusader. The Absolute or nothing—that might very well 
be the motto emblazoned on the shield of this St. George. He is 
prone to passionate enthusiasms, paroxysms of faith, intense emotional 
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upheavals. But it is the malady of intensity that it can live only in 
the moment; like life’s candle it burns brightly but briefly. The 
next moment it is extinguished. So Mr. Murry sways from heights 
of ecstasy to the pits of despair, from spiritual intoxication to moods 
of self-disgust, from puissant strength to virtual exhaustion. The 
seeker after the Absolute periodically suffers a decline into blank dis- 
illusionment; then his heady visions seem the snares of Satan, a 
product of hallucination. When this happens, he is driven to seek 
a new source of intoxication, a new faith. To preserve his ideal in- 
violate, he must like Mr. Murry cast out the devils of logic and 
science. Even the elementary canons of consistency must be sacri- 
ficed. He strives to be honest on higher grounds; he calls in the aid 
of Intuition. So that if Mr. Murry’s critical ideas and ideals—his 
passions and obsessions—are held in judgment and found to be false, 
what is left but a quivering sensitivity, an earnest mind—the copious 
recording of an eager and gifted impressionist? 
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OUR NEW FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 


Tue Recrprocat TrabE Poricy oF THE Unirep States: 4 Study in 
Trade Philosophy. By Henry J. Tasca. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. Pp. 371. $3.50. 


Of all the policies instituted by the Roosevelt administration, that pro- 
viding reciprocal trade agreements has been the least severely criticized. 
The Republicans, to be sure, sought to make the trade program an elec- 
tion issue, and, accordingly, talked of the American farmer being “sold 
down the river.” Spokesmen for the administration, especially those 
responsible for the execution of the trade agreements—Cordell Hull and 
Francis B. Sayre—gave an able defence of their efforts, which efforts, as 
Dr. Tasca shows in his scholarly treatise, have been marked by caution, 
common sense, and a due regard for scientific facts. 

According to Dr. Tasca, reciprocal pacts were proposed by Mr. Hull 
as early as 1931. ‘The following year Mr. Roosevelt as Governor of 
New York championed the idea; in his Presidential campaign bilateralism 
was made an issue. Once in office, almost a year elapsed before the Presi- 
dent sought legislative sanction for a program of executively negotiated 
trade pacts. On June 12, 1934, the bill received his signature. 

Enacted as an amendment to the famed Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930, 
the new legislation was unique in several respects. As noted by Dr. 
Tasca, the Trade Agreements Act is unprecedented in that it posits a 
causal connection between a flourishing foreign trade and domestic pros- 
perity. Again, the substitution of a multiple schedule tariff, applying the 
unconditional most-favored-nation clause, for the old policy of a single- 
column autonomous tariff is a new departure. For the first time the 
basic link between exports and imports is acknowledged. Executive tariff 
making, a technique now generally used abroad, is another important 
change. Through an elaborate though efficient administrative set-up, 
adjustments in our tariff are based on fact and not fiction. The expert 
economists and statisticians displace the vote-seeking, pressure politicians. 
But even so, pressure groups, as Dr. Tasca observes, are still hammering 
at the trade program. 

In the language of economists, this new program is one of formal 
bilateralism—tariff bargaining with generalization of concessions freely 
to all third parties (unconditional most-favored-nation treatment). It is 
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to be contrasted with the alternative policy of narrow, substantive bilateral- 
ism. ‘This latter is, as the author notes, a “trade deflating” procedure, and 
one commonly used abroad since the war. Substantive bilateralism, more- 
over, results in discrimination and a diminution of multiangular trade. 
Nor is the use of the conditional most-favored-nation clause much better; 
it is inherently discriminatory. In short, the logically sound and economi- 
cally feasible way to promote trade is through formal bilateralism. 

In Chapter VII, the author explains how the trade agreements pro- 
gram embodies this liberal approach. In brief, the means employed has 
been the “so-called chief or main supplier formula.” By this device im- 
portant tariff concessions are made first to those countries supplying the 
most of a given import. Trade statistics show that for a given import one 
country is generally the principal source of supply. Thus, for example, 
Canada supplied all but 6 per cent of the imports upon which we granted 
her concessions. These concessions, once made, are generalized to third 
countries but with the proviso that they do not discriminate substantially 
against our foreign trade, as have Germany and Australia. The conces- 
sions gained by us are of three types: duty reductions, duty bindings, and 
“freezing” of free items. ‘The latter two are designed to insure our trade 
against further restrictions. It is the conclusion of Dr. Tasca “that 
while in most cases the percentage of trade covered by duty concessions is 
modest, yet the reductions upon individual items appear to be quite sub- 
stantial. Moreover, the binding or consolidation of existing customs treat- 
ment affects, in a number of cases, a sizable proportion of American ex- 
ports to the countries concerned.” As to our own tariff, it is undergoing a 
moderate downward revision. Under the first fifteen agreements reduc- 
tions have been made upon 447 items. The revision is, of course, still in 
process. 

In Chapters IX, X, and XI, Dr. Tasca writes of quotas, exchange 
provisions, and administrative protectionism, respectively. In each instance 
he shows wherein the new program has as its guiding purpose application 
of the principle of equality of treatment; and this aside from the design to 
mitigate the trade-destroying nature of those devices. 

Examining the results of the program as a whole (Chapter XII), the 
author rightly observes that trade statistics are no accurate measurement, 
especially when other qualifying factors are ignored. Dollar devaluation, 
the drought, recovery at home and abroad—these factors have to be 
reckoned with in evaluating the trade agreements. Allowing for these, 
however, Dr. Tasca favorably views the efficacy of the program. In 
a concluding chapter, he voices the conviction that American tariff policy 
must be designed to generate a passive trade balance, since we are a creditor 
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nation. He believes, too, in the theory and practice of territorial division 
of labor. On both counts, he finds that the reciprocal trade agreements 
are in the right direction. 

Although a stanch supporter of freer trade, Dr. Tasca none the less 
gives an unusually judicious and complete account of our new foreign 
trade policy. His book is well written and carefully documented. It is a 
model in accuracy and impartiality. For a work on American tariff 
policy, this is no mean accomplishment. 

Harotp HuTcHEson. 


TWO BOOKS ON SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Ma taysia: A Study in Direct and Indirect Rule. By Rupert Emerson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 536. $5.00. 

FrencH Inpo-Cuina. By Virginia Thompson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 517. $5.00. 


A Sino-Japanese conflict is already taking place. A Russo-Japanese 
‘struggle lies latent, finding its current expression in the provocative pa- 
trolling of wilderness borders and in deep official mistrust. Both these 
struggles are recognized throughout the world as having a direct bearing 
on the play of power-politics everywhere; but a third area, not yet in- 
volved in military conflict, may present problems no less crucial and no less 
profound—Southeastern Asia, the area for a Franco-Japanese and Anglo- 
Japanese showdown. Names of cities and countries unfamiliar even to 
students of international affairs may suddenly become the key-words of 
new and terrifying international crises. 

Southeastern Asia comprises, roughly, Indo-China, Burma, Siam, 
Malaya, the Philippines, and the East Indies. Colonial systems, them- 
selves diverse in their devices and purposes, have been erected by British, 
French, American, Dutch, and Portuguese effort. Even the intricacies of 
Chinese politics seem simple beside the complexities arising from the strug- 
gle of a dozen different Asiatic cultures, each with the others and with a 
superstructure of mutually competitive Western imperialist administra- 
tions. The inadequacies of newspaper interpretation are never more evi- 
dent than when shown in discussions of this area, nor the need for syste- 
matic analysis greater. Fortunately, two recent American works offer 
introductions to important segments of this area. 

Rupert Emerson’s Malaysia: A Study in Direct and Indirect Rule is a 
clear, thoughtful study of the political systems developed by the British 
in Malaya and the Dutch in the East Indies as a consequence of long- 
established but constantly reinterpreted imperialist policies. New forms 
of government arise from the imposition, directly or indirectly, of Wes- 
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tern rule on Asiatic peoples. Beginning with a statement of the geo- 
graphic, demographic, and economic settings, Professor Emerson pro- 
ceeds to careful, illuminating descriptions of the development of the forms 
and practices of government. In his description of the constitutional foun- 
dations of British rule in the federated and unfederated Malay states, the 
author explains a hitherto almost inexplicable system. In portraying im- 
perialism in action, the work is not blurred with pejoratives or encomiums. 
The author has made a body of difficult material clearly and readily 
available, and presents them so informingly that the work cannot fail to 
interest intelligent laymen who are concerned with international affairs. 

Such praise cannot be rendered Virginia Thompson’s French Indo- 
China. ‘The work includes an amazing amount of factual material, 
which is not well enough arranged for the layman to understand it, nor 
adequately documented for academic use. Its breezy style would place 
it in the foremost rank of travel books if it were a travel book, but it is 
not, and statements such as the following are somewhat out of place: 
“A more subtle effect of the climate upon Annamite psychology is their 
inability to receive sharp, clear-cut impressions. Perhaps it is the brilliant 
sunshine that has weakened their sensory reactions along with their will 
power. The Annamite dreams in a perpetual melancholy reverie uncon- 
trolled by any critical faculty” (p. 44). “Telling the truth has always 
been considered by the Annamites as poverty of wit” (p. 316). If the lay 
reader uses Thomas E. Ennis’s French Policy and Developments in Indo- 
China (Chicago, 1936) as an introduction to the subject, he will find 
Miss Thompson’s work a mine of interesting and important supplemen- 
tary information. 

Both these works are to be welcomed as indicia of a rising American 
interest in an area which is bound to be of great, and perhaps critical, 
importance in the power-politics of the next few years. The balance 
sheet of imperialist rule may have to be totaled up. Is the hold of the 
West in Eastern Asia worth fighting for? If it is, fighting how long and 
how hard? Studies such as these not only explore unfamiliar zones of 
history, but also place our Philippine problem and the question of Japanese 
expansion in their appropriate, broad context. 

Paut M. A. LineBarceER. 


LESSONS FROM A LONG LIFE 
Wuat A Untversiry Presipent Has Learnep. By A. Lawrence 
Lowell. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. vi, 150. $1.75. 


This book is a by-product of a long life in which the author had a rich 
experience. He modestly points out that he has not undertaken to give 
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an account of what he has done. He admits that the task of administra- 
tion is a “joint experience” for which the titular head gets the praise or 
blame, but suggests that he may “properly claim to have learned some- 
thing personally.” No doubt he learned more than he stated in so slight a 
book, but much of what he says is full of wisdom. 

It is not enough to have an idea; a good administrator will have a 
plan or pattern which he will steadily pursue, though not so rigidly as to 
make it impossible to adapt it to exigencies as they arise, and he will 
always make decisions when the time comes even at the cost of making 
mistakes; hesitation is a more serious fault. 

The chapter on Universities and Colleges is an historical essay making 
the point that American institutions of learning, though inspired by Euro- 
pean models, have been shaped by circumstances into something different 
from their prototypes. Like most men who have had a responsible share 
in the education of youth, President Lowell is impressed by the problems 
involved in examinations and has pertinent reflections to offer on that sub- 
ject. He makes shrewd comments also on the Student Mind. The 
“college student,” he observes, “is a human being, and as such his con- 
duct is only in part directed by purely rational motives,” which leads to a 
consideration of Imponderables and Shams, the nature of which he thinks 
a university president would do well to understand. 

All of which leads to the conclusion that ““The great need of the pres- 
ent day is wisdom, the calm, unimpassioned search for enduring truth, 
not so much concerned with immediate action as with the slow adjust- 
ment of human relations.” “Where,” the author goes on to ask, “shall 
wisdom be found and where is the place of understanding? Surely it 
should be where. the pressure of interests is lowest, where passions should 
be least inflamed, where men are most free to think and write their own 
thoughts, where the anxieties of the present do not exclude the contempla- 
tion of the past and drawing therefrom a horoscope of the possibilities of 
the future. These conditions ought to be most nearly fulfilled in our 
universities, colleges, and other seats of higher learning so far as they are 
free from political and financial pressure; and in the experience of the 
writer they are in this country far more free than is sometimes supposed. 
The cases of interference with the expression of opinion have been rare, and 
have been met with the kind of protest that shows how rare they are. 
Such an institution lives not for its day alone, but to train future pilots, 
and for the light it may give to those who must navigate shoals where 
others have been wrecked.” 


W. T. Laprape. 
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A VIVID TALE OF CALIFORNIA 


East OF THE Giants. By George R. Stewart. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1938. Pp. 478. $2.50. 


To write a fascinating yarn is sufficient purpose for most novelists; 
to produce a genuine, living character is the ambition of the better ones; 
and to project a plot upon a background exact and faithful in general 
historical detail is the desire of a precious few. But to attempt all three 
at once in one normal-length novel is nothing short of astonishing—yet 
Mr. Stewart has amply succeeded with such a threefold purpose in East 
of the Giants, a vivid tale of California. 

As for the yarn—there is an abundance of action from the first epi- 
sode, involving a hasty marriage between a New England ship captain’s 
daughter and a Spanish rancher, to the final event of a shipwreck which 
rounds off a life packed with the excitement and boredom of residence 
in the old Spanish West, Indian fights and all, the no less adventurous 
career of early San Francisco, and the futile efforts to establish a “com- 
munity” in the country so lately “civilized” by the advent of industry. 
Among the many events depicted with graphic power by Mr. Stewart 
not the least stirring is a duel which in its tragic realism makes Dumas, 
Crawford, and other literary duelists fade into awkward insignificance by 
comparison. With such a wealth of action it is a wonder that the episodes 
are woven into the structure of the novel—but the reader of East of the 
Giants will have to fine-comb the plot to find a loose strand of action. 

The characters are many—vaqueros, ranchers, miners, gamblers, hide- 
traders, socialistic fanatics—an endless variety, all as real as life itself. 
But the chief is a woman, Judith Hingham, whose portrait is drawn in 
full, and through whose eyes passes the change of California from the old 
regime known to her first husband, Juan Godoy, to the American era 
ending with the Civil War. A live, vibrant person is this Sefiora Blanca— 
so called because of her hair—one of the astonishing creatures of the early 
West. Somehow one is reminded of the splendid female portrait produced 
by Rélvaag in Giants in the Earth, but Mr. Stewart’s character is differ- 
ent—an original. The hardships of pioneer existence, the care of a 
Spanish husband whose fuadamental nature is utterly alien to her own, 
the passionate tenderness of her affection for her children and friends, her 
devotion to the betterment of humanity—these are the sturdy bases of a 
character tragically whipped by the artificial dishonesty of a modern in- 
dustrialism which her previous existence had failed to teach her to cope 
with. Judith Hingham is, frankly, one of the finest specimens of fron- 
tier womanhood ever presented in our fiction. 
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Most readers are not squeamish about historical accuracy in fiction 
other than in a most general way. East of the Giants, however, will 
satisfy the most exacting in this regard, for in its pages is embodied 
a mass of solid information about California’s past—the old Spanish regime, 
the Bear Flag revolt, the Gold Rush, the beginnings of industrial activity, 
and so on. All these and other aspects of California history filter in, or 
come prominently into the foreground of, the picture of the life of Judith 
Hingham with such unobtrusive reality that the reader closes the book 
with a sense of satisfaction and pleasure at being more than merely enter- 
tained. 

Certainly this is one of the more consequential novels of the decade— 
a powerful story, humanly interesting and written with a quick-moving 
intellectual style. 

CLARENCE GOHDEs. 


GEORGE MASON, FORGOTTEN AMERICAN 


Grorce Mason: Constitutionalist. By Helen Hill. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1938. Pp. xxii, 300. $3.50. 


While George Mason was alive he was constantly trying to escape 
from public duties and responsibilities to the quiet of his home, “Gunston 
Hall”; but his contemporaries, conscious of his worth, gave him little 
peace. Now that he is dead he has succeeded all too well in escaping 
public notice, unfortunately, because his life has significance for later 
generations of Americans. 

Living through the years when the American Revolution was fought 
and the government of the United States established, Mason’s influence 
was twofold. In the first place, he was friend and counselor of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, and other prominent Americans. In 
the second place, he left the impress of his thinking on the content and 
form of some of the greatest documents in American history including 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Constitution of the United States. Inasmuch as these documents 
continue to have weight, it would be well if there were a wide knowledge 
of the thoughts and ideals of one who was as influential as Mason in their 
creation. To his statecraft Mason brought learning and philosophical in- 
sight, and he had the characteristic of applying to current problems prin- 
ciples that he considered of eternal and universal validity. 

The present book was written for the commendable purpose of making 
George Mason better known to present-day Americans, an undertaking 
which was not easy because of the inherent difficulty of popularizing con- 
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stitutional subjects. The writing has been done with fluency, and the 
interpretations are thoughtful. However, it is regrettable that the human, 
personal side of Mason’s life has not been presented with more vividness, 
for this would have given the book a wider appeal. 

_ The earlier two-volume biography of Mason by Kate Mason Rowland 
continues to be essential to the professional historian, even though Miss 
Hill’s recent book contains some new viewpoints, a few new facts, and 
much better writing. 

Cuarces S. Sypnor. 


RECENT TRENDS IN GERMAN FORESTRY 


GERMAN Forestry. By Franz Heske. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 342. $3.00. 


This timely and interesting book, published for the Oberlaender Trust 
of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation for the avowed purpose of 
making “the experiences of the German-speaking peoples in the field of 
Forestry available to the American people,” is the product of co-operative 
effort. ‘The original manuscript was written in German by Dr. Heske, 
professor in the Forstliche Hochschule, Tharandt bei Dresden, who knows 
both American and German forest conditions and the problems involved 
in forest conservation. German forestry has long been regarded as among 
the most advanced in the world. With the history of forest use dating back 
to the time of the Crusades, roughly about eight hundred years, it is easy to 
understand why Germany has been considered as the cradle of forestry 
in the entire world. 

In this comprehensive treatise—the first on German forestry in the 
English language—the author describes the forest situation in Germany, 
traces the development of German forestry especially in the fields of forest 
economics, policy, and administration, evaluates important forestry meth- 
ods and practices, discusses significant current trends in forestry, and shows 
how forests and forestry have had a profound influence on the economic 
and social life of the German people. 

The last ten chapters contain an analysis of the basic economic and 
political conditions in Germany as they affect forest production and forest 
management. They include discussions of recent labor legislation, tenure, 
forest rights, population adjustment, state restrictions, national forest laws, 
forest taxation, forest fire insurance, forest credits and timber industry 
banks, forest reserve funds, and the reforestation program. To many of 
us Americans who are accustomed to think of forest conservation in 
relation to land use planning, many parts of the book will have an 
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appeal. Some of these are the author’s arguments for diversity of forest 
ownership, for freedom in scientific research, regarding the rights of pub- 
lic-forest users, the limits to state restrictions for effective results in private 
forests, and the increase of timber yields through conversion of submarginal 
agricultural lands to forest use and the application of better forestry prac- 
tices to all forest lands. 

Dr. Heske very strongly defends private forestry in striking contrast 
with the views of the older generation of German foresters. In fact, 
his discussion of this subject would be especially illuminating to advocates 
of private forestry in the southern United States, where forestry by private 
individuals and industrial concerns can certainly be made financially profit- 
able. 


CLARENCE F. KorstI1an. 


A RECORD OF AN AMAZING MAN 


Tue JourNnAts oF Bronson Atcotr. Selected and Edited by Odell 
Shepard. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1938. Pp. xxxii, 
558. $5.00. 


Bronson Alcott, father of Little Women, and himself America’s 
earliest consequential teacher of young children, kept a voluminous diary 
throughout his life, filled with his observations on the distinguished men, 
like Emerson and Thoreau, with whom he was intimate, sprinkled with 
records of family occurrences, and, above all, his own very abstract specu- 
lations. Mr. Shepard has followed Alcott’s earlier biographers in making 
selections from this journal—and the result is interesting, frequently deeply 
moving, and extremely valuable to students of Alcott’s chief contempo- 
raries in Concord and Boston. The earliest diaries, concerned with Alcott’s 
experiences in the South, have been lost, as have also his records of the 
period during which he and his family lived in an impossible Utopian com- 
munity called Fruitlands. For this important period Mr. Shepard has 
substituted the diary of Mrs. Alcott, who appears more and more not 
only as a silent martyr but, equally with her husband, a genius in the 
sphere of educating children, intellectually and emotionally. 

Mr. Shepard’s statement that his selections are representative must 
be taken with a grain of salt, for the quantity of abstract jottings in the 
original is not directly reflected in the present volume—and assuredly the 
most interesting material has been used. Alcott was indeed frequently a 
“tedious archangel”—but he rarely appears tedious in these pages. Then, 
too, Mr. Shepard has been forced to suppress a few passages out of defer- 
ence to the wishes of the Alcott family, we may presume. A few of his 
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notes also appear to be based on too slight an understanding of the intel- 
lectual background of Alcott’s middle period. 

But these limitations are slight, especially to the general reader, who 
will find in these journals a record of an amazing man—a man who 
thought and respected thought, one who scorned the hurly-burly tumult 
of our economic and political life and yet a man who was truly an 
American. Though confessedly not a scholar, Alcott claimed “a native 
affinity with scholarship”—and his reflections on his times and its great 
men are surprisingly penetrating. His description of Henry Thoreau in 
the presence of Walt Whitman, to cite an example, is a superb analysis 
and at the same time a clever piece of writing. 

CLARENCE GOHDEs. 


A RENAISSANCE IN SOUTHERN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Tue Op Soutnu: Struggles for Democracy. By William E. Dodd. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. vii, 312. $3.75. 


This volume is the first of a proposed four-volume history of the 
South. It is a striking fact that, except for one or two slight volumes of 
the textbook type, this is the first attempt by a single author to mirror the 
broad picture of the Old South. There is no good single-volume history 
of this section, and The South in the Building of the Nation, a co-operative 
work in thirteen volumes and published nearly thirty years ago, is hope- 
lessly outmoded. Previous writings on the South of a more comprehen- 
sive character than monographs and biographies have been confined to 
the histories of men like Bruce of Virginia, McCrady of South Carolina, 
C. C. Jones of Georgia, and Fortier of Louisiana. But these volumes, 
though of a high quality, placed great emphasis on the colonial period, and 
lacked the comprehensive quality which only time and specialized research 
could give. That there is under way a renaissance in Southern. historiog- 
raphy is evident when the publication of Professor Dodd’s volume was 
followed recently by the announcement of a ten-volume history of the 
South sponsored jointly by the University of Texas and Louisiana State 
University. 

The volume under review begins with an introductory chapter on 
“Soil and Climate” and concludes with “The Emerging Carolinas.” It 
is characterized by Professor Dodd’s usual graceful style and evident 
familiarity with his subject. Interesting pen portraits abound, especially 
for the Restoration period; the Claiborne-Baltimore controversy, for 
example, is developed by a discussion of the personalities involved. One 
must note, however, that the ease with which Professor Dodd writes 
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leads to overlong sentences and paragraphs which may confuse when 
sprinkled too profusely with names and facts. At the same time this 
volume lacks the detail and scope found in the chapters on the Southern 
colonies in Professor Charles M. Andrews’s magnum opus. In short, 
the author has adopted the narrative form when his real forte is the 
essay, and this apparent attempt to write for the general reader and at 
the same time offer mature conclusions for the specialist is unlikely to 
satisfy either group. 

The central theme of the volume is indicated by the subtitle. One 
cannot go very far in the study of colonial history without being struck 
by the fact that conditions and circumstances in the American colonies, 
both North and South, bred a spirit of independency of astonishing pro- 
portions. But one wonders if the author is not too absorbed in this theme, 
and if the profound effects of recent events have not caused him to see 
too readily the outcroppings of colonial “democracy.” On the other 
hand, one writes history from the point of view of one’s own time. Some 
readers may be puzzled by finding that the chapter on “The Dream of 
Sir Edwin Sandys” contains no mention of that great democrat; others 
may wonder that so little attention is given to the great Virginia Assembly 
of 1619. The statement that the House of Burgesses held to the idea 
of universal manhood suffrage should be qualified by reference to the 
restrictive laws of 1674 and 1680. Any sort of democracy attained 
must have a basis in economic fact, and naturally Professor Dodd stresses 
the economic forces at work. In view of this emphasis, one wonders why 
Professor Dodd attributes the failure of the first Carolina settlers to the 
lack of self-government and religious freedom rather than to the economic 
difficulties. 

There is a modicum of footnotes, and the bibliography is evidently 
reserved for the concluding volume. 

R. H. Woopy. 


A MAN SWEPT BY EMOTION 


ImmortaL Memory: The Real Robert Burns. By John Lindsey. 
Illustrated. New York: Liveright, 1938. Pp. xv, 412. $3.00. 


Striving for a coherent narrative, interrupted by a minimum of liter- 
ary criticism, Mr. Lindsey has written an entertaining, imaginative, and, 
on the whole, a sympathetic life of Burns. Yet if in biography one 
prizes above all else a scrupulous attention to fact, the book is a disappoint- 
ment. Many of the old, outworn legends and traditions concerning the 
poet’s life are presented in full vigor, with not so much as a suggestion that 
they are frequently based on the flimsiest of evidence. 
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If the real Robert Burns is to be found in the biography, in spite 
of the old toper and tavern yarns, it is in certain passages of keen analysis. 
Particularly suggestive is this account of the conflicting desires which upset 
the poet early in 1788: “If only he could have known which road was 
his road. But, to the day of his death, he never knew that. He was a 
man swept by every gust of emotion. He was torn between Jean Armour 
and Nancy Mac Lehose. He was puzzled and distressed whether it 
should be the farm or the Excise. He was in doubt about his poems, 
about Scotland, about the Stuarts, about the French Revolutionaries.” 

The poet’s mother and father are depicted with some care, as are 
many friends and most of the women who must, inevitably, occupy a large 
share of any Burns biography. It is well to have Alison Begbie, first in 
the line of “serious” affairs, afforded a fuller treatment than is generally 
given her, but there is something odd in the outright assertion that it 
was to her that Burns addressed “Mary Morison.” 

The honest hard work which Burns knew as a farmer at Mount 
Oliphant, Lochlie, Mossgiel, and Ellisland deserves the emphasis which 
it receives. If, indeed, there is any part of the poet’s life which may be 
slighted, it is the first winter in Edinburgh. A six months’ period which 
saw Burns introduced to such people of worth as Dugald Stewart, Dr. 
Hugh Blair, the Duke and Duchess of Gordon, and the Earl of Glen- 
cairn; which saw him the “rage” of Edinburgh society; which saw the 
publication of his second edition, and the consequent rapid growth of his 
reputation, can scarcely be valued, as Mr. Lindsey values it, by the fact 
that Burns rode into Edinburgh on “a borrowed pownie” and out of the 
city on his own Jenny Geddes. 

Mr. Lindsey’s predilection for “imaginative” biography will account 
for many of his harmless deviations from established fact, but his treat- 
ment of at least one event demands some attention. This is the unfortunate 
New Year’s party of 1794, which occasioned the temporary break be- 
tween the poet and Maria Riddel, and in the account of which the 
biographer errs at several points. It is well to remember that exactly what 
Burns’s offense was has never been known; that Mrs. Robert Riddel, 
not her sister-in-law, Maria, was the offended woman, and the recipient 
of Burns’s famous “letter from Hell”; and that Walter Riddel, far from 
being host at the party and a leader in “egging on” the poet, was at the 
time still in the West Indies. 

Inadvertently, perhaps, the most authoritative life of Burns, that by 
Professor Franklyn Bliss Snyder, has been omitted from the bibliography, 
which, on the whole, would have profited from some orderly arrange- 


ment. 


Jack R. Brown. 
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COLERIDGE, CRITIC 


Coreripce’s MiscELLangous Criticism. Edited by Thomas Middle- 
ton Raysor. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. xvi, 
468. $6.00. 


Professor Raysor many years ago set about the important business 
of bringing together the scattered and hidden fragments of Coleridge’s 
critical dicta. The first fruits of that industry, Coleridge’s Shakespearean 
Criticism, appeared in 1930 (reviewed in this journal by N. I. White, 
October, 1931). The present volume, largely made up of lectures, “table 
talk,” and marginalia, covers variously the non-Shakespearean drama of 
Elizabeth’s time, the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and to some extent Coleridge’s contemporaries, especially the novelists. 
And with this volume the task of collecting Coleridge’s criticism is sub- 
stantially completed, for as a collector Mr. Raysor has been diligent— 
even the reluctant portals of Lord Coleridge have opened to him. As a 
commentator he is alert and cogent. 

Is Coleridge the greatest English critic? ‘There are many who be- 
lieve so, including Mr. Raysor, who has done so much, by providing a 
reliable text, to make possible a decision on the matter. The Miscellane- 
ous Criticism, however, because of its uneven quality, gives comfort to 
friend and foe. Certainly, Coleridge was not infallible. He predicted 
oblivion for Byron (p. 285) and thought Barry Cornwall a genius (p. 
343). Schiller he considered greater than Goethe (p. 387). He bristled 
with prejudices, of which the following preposterous statement is a fair 
sample: “It is incomprehensible to me, that this great and genial philoso- 
pher [Rabelais] should have been a Frenchman, except on my hypothesis 
of a continued dilution of the Gothic blood from the reign of Henry IV; 
Descartes, Malebranche, Paschal, and Molitre being the ultimi Gothorum, 
the last in whom the Gothic predominated over the Celtic” (p. 286). He 
was biased not only against the French but also against the Scotch, against 
the eighteenth century im toto, against (although not orthodox himself) 
the heterodox in religion. 

When his crotchets slept, he was, indeed, a different man. Though 
the present volume has nothing to equal the best in Biographia Literaria, 
or in the Shakespearean Criticism, there are many passages remarkable 
for their wise and genial appreciation, and here and there, for evidences 
of his almost matchless psychological penetration into the artistic processes. 
The best comments, it seems to me, are those on the writers of the period 
most beloved by Coleridge—the seventeenth century. 

I hope it does not smack of ingratitude to Mr. Raysor to say that his 
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superb edition would have been more valuable had he included a fuller 
index. The reader has to ferret out for himself, for example, Coleridge’s 
numerous and interesting remarks on nature and on metre. 


Lewis Patron. 


THE NEGRO AND CIVIL WAR 


SOUTHERN NEGRoEs, 1861-1865. By Bell Irvin Wiley. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. viii, 366. $3.00. 


Much research has been devoted to the history of the Negro in the 
United States, especially to the period of slavery. Furthermore, the war 
that ended slavery has been much studied, but without close attention to 
the question of how the Negro fared. Instead, there have grown up cer- 
tain traditions about his behavior and opinions during the war years, tra- 
ditions that have not been critically examined. To the filling of this gap in 
historical knowledge, Professor Wiley has devoted a study which was 
begun as a doctoral dissertation at Yale, was continued under a post- 
doctoral research fellowship, and in the competition of 1935 was awarded 
the Mrs. Simon Baruch Prize. 

The account of the work, religion, attitudes, conduct, and treatment of 
the Negroes on the plantations, in military camps, and at Federal relief 
agencies is enriched by a wealth of detail. ‘The style is frequently en- 
livened by quoting Negro dialect. The book is divided into two parts, one 
dealing with “Negroes in the Confederacy” and the other “Negroes under 
Federal Control.” Some sections of the latter, particularly the chapter 
entitled “Working for Wages,” might be profitably read by those now in 
charge of various relief agencies, for the problems of 1938 are in some 
respects similar to those the government attempted to solve three quarters 
of a century ago. 

One tradition that is rudely upset is that slaves were universally obedient 
and well behaved while the masters were off at war. Furthermore, abun- 
dant evidence is marshaled to prove that the slaves did, despite contrary 
traditions, want their freedom, and they were keenly concerned over the 
outcome of the fighting. But the notion that freedom was of much im- 
mediate benefit to the Negroes is disproved. On this subject Professor 
Wiley remarks that “release from slavery . . . was always accompanied 
by unexpected hardship. In fact, the entire experience of Southern 
Negroes during the War of Secession was discouraging and disillusioning.” 


Cuar Es S. SyDNoR. 
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A VALUABLE MANUAL 


AMERICAN AuTHors, 1600-1900: 4 Biographical Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Literature. Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1938. Pp. vi, 846. $5.00. 


For some years students of American letters have been without one 
of the most elementary necessities for their work, namely, a handy bio- 
graphical volume devoted to our authors. The splendid pioneer work of 
the brothers Duyckinck has long ago been outmoded, and the slighter 
and less consequential Dictionary of American Authors by O. F. Adams 
has for years been out of print. But now the gap is filled by the work of 
Messrs. Kunitz and Haycraft, two gentlemen who have previously con- 
spired to produce valuable reference manuals. 

Construing the word iiterature broadly, the editors have included 
sketches of 1,320 authors, omitting mention of any now alive, and varying 
the extensiveness of treatment according to the importance of the subject 
under consideration. Thus Charles Eliot Norton receives about one 
column and a half of space; Melville, a trifle over four columns; Long- 
fellow, about five; Hawthorne, approximately six; Emerson, five; and 
Bret Harte, about four. The method followed in each sketch is to present 
first the chief biographical facts, then if available, certain observations on 
the personal traits of the subject, next a list of principal works, and finally 
a selected list of sources. Unfortunately the books mentioned in the sources 
are presented without dates. In the cases of one author out of every 
eight listed in the volume the biographical sketches are enlivened by por- 
traits, the originals of most of which come from the collection of photo- 
graphs owned by Mr. Frederick H. Meserve. ‘These illustrations are 
often presented for the first time in print—and are invaluable to the stu- 
dent of Americana. 

A careful reading of thirty of the individual sketches, of minor as 
well as of major figures, leads the present reviewer to conclude that the 
amount of material packed in these pages is very large, that the number 
of inaccuracies in statements of fact is not greater than one might justi- 
fiably expect in so comprehensive a performance, that the critical opinions 
pronounced are apt and sane, but that typographical errors are more 
abundant than they should be. Most of these, of course, will be removed 
in subsequent revisions. 

In general, this work is a most valuable tool for the amateur or pro- 
fessional student—a compact manual which meets so many demands that 
it ought to be in the library of anyone who pretends to have any interest 
in American letters or American history. 


CLARENCE GOHDEs. 
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BRITISH PUBLIC SERVANTS 


Pusiic Service IN Great Brirain. By Hiram Miller Stout. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. 175. $2.50. 


“Government has changed,” Sir Josiah Stamp has written, “from 
policeman and regulator to doctor and social reformer.” This change 
and enlargement of governmental activity began many decades ago. It 
will continue in the future. No change of party or administration will 
likely brook this tide. This enlargement is happening to a greater or 
lesser degree in all countries. 

The effectiveness and the cost of this steadily increasing range of citi- 
zen-services rests squarely on the efficiency of governmental employees. 
In Great Britain this fact has long been recognized. Since President Hayes 
sent Dorman B. Eaton to London in 1877 to study the British Civil 
Service, British activities in this field have received substantial attention from 
American students. An up-to-date discussion of British traditions and 
practices of the public service hence finds many interested American 
readers. 

Dr. Stout’s study depicts at the start one invaluable tradition which the 
British public service enjoys. “England possesses something valuable,” he 
reports, “in her tradition of amateur politicians impelled by a sense of 
civic duty.” British “politicians’—members of Parliament—influenced 
by this tradition, are attracted to political activity, he finds, by a desire 
to be of service to the community rather than the exclusively selfish goal 
of a job. 

England is similarly fortunate in its civil servants. “The Civil Serv- 
ice,” Dr. Stout reports, “has always been one of the few fields into which 
young men of the upper classes in England could go without losing caste.” 
English universities have encouraged their students to enter the service of 
the state. The British Civil Service has regularly recruited young uni- 
versity-trained men and women of talent and education. Moreover, it 
has undertaken to retain them by adequate compensation and advance- 
ment. 

Despite this traditional setting the British public servants have been the 
target of criticisms almost identical to those leveled against American 
public servants. Charges of inefficiency in administration and of bureau- 
cratic dictatorship are heard there, as here. Yet Dr. Stout finds these 
charges without foundation in fact. He expresses, however, some fears 
that against the will of the civil servants the growing size and complexity 
of government may bring about the surrender of some individual liberty 
and the invasion of democracy by an expanding bureaucracy. 
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Recent developments in the United States make this little book of 
substantial interest to American readers. It offers an inadequate descrip- 
tion of the mass of clerical and subordinate employees in the British 
public service. But it depicts in admirable fashion the development and 
character of the British civil service. All in all, it is a workmanlike de- 
scription and analysis which will yield much of value to students of public 
administration. 


Joun J. Corson. 


THOMAS AQUINAS’ SOLUTION 


REASON AND REVELATION IN THE Mipp.e Aces. By Etienne Gilson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. 114. $1.50. 


This little book contains three Richards lectures of 1937, significantly 
given, as any Southerner would recognize, at the University of Virginia. 
It would be well if all Americans could appreciate how wide is the range 
of discussion implied by such a forum. Professor Gilson brought from 
abroad an unusually able introduction to a most important contemporary 
and, indeed, everlasting question. The author is not only a distinguished 
scholar and author but a person who understands the profound reality of 
religious experience. He is therefore capable of discussing both philosophy 
and theology. In addition, he belongs to the group of thinkers who be- 
lieve that we of the present may learn from history. The central prob- 
lems of life are persistent. By a fair survey of the past, and of its experi- 
ments, each of which occupies centuries, the principle of former solutions 
may be applied to altered outer circumstances. The heart of the difficulty 
which M. Gilson discusses lies in two facts: that natural reason appears to 
provide explanation of much in the human lot, and yet that faith is 
demonstrably a sound basis for human behavior and experience. Histori- 
cally, people have tended to prefer one fact to the exclusion of the other. 
Among great leaders who have participated in the speculation were Ter- 
tullian, Augustine, Anselm, Saint Bernard, Averroes, Duns Scotus, Wil- 
liam Ockham, the author of The Imitation of Christ, Erasmus, and 
Luther. He who came the nearest to a balanced position was Thomas 
Aquinas. He harmonized philosophy and religion by holding that revela- 
tion employs not only faith as its instrument, but natural reason. Thus 
there are not two valid truths contradicting each other. Nor does the 
acceptance of the one preclude acceptance of the other. Such an outline 
of the historical development is admirable. Possibly the author under- 
estimates the significance of natural reason in the twelfth century, for he 
passes it by for an emphasis on Averroism in the thirteenth. 
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In the twentieth century, the question has renewed its imperious chal- 
lenge to civilization. If a thinker today is fair to reason and experience 
both, he is compelled, M. Gilson believes, toward the same solution as that 
reached by Thomas Aquinas. The Word, or Logos, may come in the 
flesh; and still divine Reason makes itself manifest to His humble but auda- 
cious children. The conception, if genuinely appreciated, would greatly 
help in the deep need of the age. 


E. C. Know.tTon. 








